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The first car ever electrically equipped 
throughout had a Delco starting, lighting, 
and ignition system. That same make 
of automobile is still entirely Delco- 
equipped. Six years of Delco perform- 
ance on over ninety thousand automobiles 
of a single make is positive evidence of 


Delco quality. 


IDEICO 


Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
Systems for Quality Cars 


The Dayton 
Engineering 
Laboratories 


™e¥ Company 


Dayton, Ohio, US. A. 
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eleven days held at bay five thousand Mexicans led by the treacherous, blood-thirsty Santa Anna. 


Twenty Greasers bit the dust before this lone American 


HOW AN AMERICAN FIGHT : she Greases of one Nenad yl a he ome 


Nearly one thousand 


of the foe already lay rigid in death outside the walls of the Alamo before the unerring aim of its handful of defenders. 


Backed against a wall, using the keen, death-dealing “ Betsy” 


fiance at his enemies as they swarm about him, leaping like hounds upon a great stag. 
‘gibberings of the damned, rise from the stricken Mexican soldiers as he piles them in contorted heaps betore him. 


But numbers tell. 


Thus died “ Davy” 


as an iron war club, the old frontiersman still hurls de- 
Yells, curses ani croans, like the 


They pull him down, bury their bayonets in his great heart, spurn him, trample upon him, spit upon him. 
“Ae . . . + o 5 I 5 I . I . 9 
Crockett, typical American, author of the famous motto, “‘ Be sure you’re right, then go anead,”’ one 


of that numerous band of American fighters in the cause of human liberty whose insp‘-ing stories are so splendidly told by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady in this New Edition of 


American Fights 





Given to Prompt Subscribers 
A Copy of the Greatest Fighting Document Ever Penned by Man 


The Declaration of Independence 


A Facsimile in Color, Illuminated by the Coats of Arms of the 
United States and of the Original Thirteen States. 
Size 32 x 22 in. 


Every American home, every Amer- 
ican office, should display on its walls 
this clarion call to arms in defense of 
human rights—the palladium of our 
liberties. Was it a yellow brood of 
Pacifists—of Degenerate Slackers— 
who solemnly pledged all that life 
holds dear to the support of a princi- 
ple? Did Jefferson, Hancock, Adams, 
Franklin, Morris, and the other sign- 
ers, stop to count the cost? Had they 
done so, where would we be now? 


Dedicated to the Loyal Sons 
of Fighting Sires 
This splendid set of books has just 
been issued in a new form which leaves 
nothing to be desired as to dignity and 
attractiveness of appearance. The 
price named in this offer is considerably 
under the regular publisher’s price, but 
our price can only be maintained 
should the immediate response to this 
offer indicate that we are not to be 
put to a heavy selling expense in dis- 
posing of this small edition through re- 
peated advertisements. Therefore, make 
sure of securing your set of AMERICAN 
FIGHTS AND FiGHTERs at this cut price 
by mailing your order TODAY. 


ONLY $1.00 NOW 


and coupon, bring to your door, charges prepaid, 
these six inspiring volumes, beautifully bound 
in cloth, printed on splendid paper, in good, 
clear type, e ach volume 8% x 5% inches. You 
will enjoy the illustrations almost as much as 
the text; and there are maps and plans galore. 

Your money back quick if you do not declare 
these six volumes the most interesting books 
you ever read—BUT 

Don’t Neglect to Send Coupon Today 





AMERICAN HISTORY FROM THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 


The thrilling adventures of Hernando de Soto; The Huguenot 
Colonies; Gentlemen of the Black Flag; Under the “Jolly 
Roger”; Blackbeard; The French and Indian War; The War of 
the Revolution; Washington’s Greatest Campaigns; Sea Fighters 
of the Revolution; The War with France; The War with Tripoli; 
The Second War with England; The American Wasps and Theit 
Victims; The Last Battle with England; Border Fights and 
Fighters; The Creck War; The Seminole War; ‘Tecumseh, 
Greatest of the Indians; ‘David Crockett and the Most Desperate 


Coton jal 


F 
1ehts and Fighters 


Defence in American History; Sam Houston and Freedom; In- 
dian Fights and Fighters; The Rough Riders of ’68; The War 
with the Sioux; Custer’s Last Fight; The Nez Percés War; Chicf 
Joseph’s Own Story; The Modoc War; South American Fights 
and Fighters; The Greatest Adventure in History; Tales of 
Adventure; Stories of Whaling Days; Famous American 
Duels; Col. James Bowie of Bowie Knife Fame; and hun- 
dreds of other stories of thrilling adventure and hair-breadth 
escape. 


Artists Who 
Have Illustrated 
American Fights 

and Fighters 


Remington, Schreyvogel, 
Blumenschein, Crawford, 
Stone, Gibbs, Aylward, 
Giles, 


Marchand, Betts, 


Williams, Fenn, Schoon- 
over. Additional embel- 
lishments in the form of 
reproductions from a. Lng 


prints, maps, diagr: 


a, shetohes | Pom 
Many published now 


3 ‘the first time. 


and F ighters— 


Patriot’s 
Edition 


THIRTY-TWO AGAINST 
THREE THOUSAND 


Let not the Hun lay the flattering 
unction to his confident soul that in- 
feriority in numbers is a serious draw- 
back to the American fighting man. 
Victory in the face of tremendous odds 
is his great specialty. Marvel over 
that wonderful story of The Thirty- 
Two American Troopers Against the 
Three Thousand Sioux Warriors at 
Piney Island, the most remarkable and 
overwhelming victory ever won by 
soldiers on any field. 

Read how each trooper accounted in 
killed and wounded for thirty-five of 
the gallant red foemen—and this with 
the use of the rifle only. 

These 6 volumes are packed full of 
just such stories of American prowess 
and valor. Not to know them is to miss 
some of the finest thrills that the whole 
history of human bravery affords. 


STORIES THAT STIR THE BLOOD 
You will glory in these splendid stories 
of dauntless heroism, of subtle strat- 
egy, of brilliant tactics, of fierce fight- 
ing which vitalize the past and make 
one jealous of the glorious title, Citizen 
of the United States. You will gain a 
new conception of America’s fights and 
fighters, and take increased devotion to 
the cause to which our fighting fore- 
fathers consecrated their lives. 


A BATTLE HISTORY OF AMERICA 


which includes the tales of the Sol- 
diers of Fortune who long before the 
earliest English settlements in North 
America had made their names a terror 
from Mexico to Peru. Read “The 
Greatest Adventure in History,” an 
exploit without parallel, the conquest 
of Mexico by Cortez and his handful of 
Spanish gentlemen adventurers. Listen 
to the yarns told by the Gentlemen of 
the Black Flag, the dare-devils who 
sailed under the “Jolly Roger.” Let 
them tell you how they laid siege to 
cities, and looted the Don’s treasure 
ships ‘of the gold and silver stripped 
from the temples of the Incas. 


L. 9-8-17 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION Co. 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


I enciose $1.00, first payment on the set of 
AMERICAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS, to be shipped 
charge: prepaid, with the large facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. I agree to remit 
$1.00 a month for 6 months Sollowing their receipt, 
with a final payment of 50c. Otherwise I will, 
within 5 days, ask for instructions for returning 
them at your expense, you to refund my $1.00 on 
receipt. 
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The Safe Antiseptic 





| is a superior dentifrice 
because it can reach and protect 
those surfaces of the teeth which 
the brush cannot cleanse. 





Listerine prevents infection of cuts 
and wounds and is a safe antisep- 
tic for use in the home. 


Listerine is a pleasant and benefi- 
cial after-shaving lotion. 


Buy Listerine in the original bottle 
and be assured of the genuine by 
the appearance of the package— 
brown wrapper—round bottle. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c, $1. 


Manufactured only by 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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The Young Man’s Chances 


By A. C. BEDFORD 
President Standard Oil Company of N. J. 


OU will find that in the banks, in the 

great manufacturing interests, in all 

lines of important business, the big men 
are those who began as poor boys, in a small 
way, and without influence rose to their 
present positions. It is just as true of the 
boy who, starting today, is eligible as their 
successor. “Pull” has not the slightest 
effect. Nor has the young man who gets 
to the office only when he must and keeps 
his eye on the clock, when the hour forleaving 
it draws near, a chance. The young man who * 
goes into a business today so interested in it 
that he will forget there is a clock and so 
enthusiastic about it that he will work 
whenever it is necessary, need not worry 
about the future. No business is so big that 
such a man is lost in it. 











A Trying Hour 


HIS nation has never known a more trying 
period than the present. Precedents are be- 
ing set aside! Traditional policies have been 

abandoned; new relations with foreign governments 
established, and extraordinary taxes, some of them 
levied for the first time in our history, are being 
placed upon our citizenship. The nation must 
live. Its people must be employed, fed and 
clothed. They must be given opportunities for 
improvement and advancement. Is all this being 
forgotten by legislators, who advocate confiscatory 
policies? 

We do not comprehend the possible cost of this 
war. The figures would stagger us. It is not a 
subject that we discuss. Patriotism seals our lips, 
but we must meet a situation that might appal our 
greatest statesmen. Some of our representatives 
at Washington do not realize the need of consid- 
ering the baneful results of the radical measures 
of taxation they are proposing. They seem to 
strike at business as if it were an enemy, not a 
friend—yet never before have the business men 
flocked in such numbers to Washington, to uphold 
the hands of our President. 

Of all the people, eager to serve the flag, none 
have shown greater patriotism or made greater 
sacrifices than the business men. Let this be re- 
membered by those who are constantly urging 
haste in legislation. We must plan for greater 
things, reaching far beyond anything that the na- 
tion has ever undertaken. We must broaden our 
horizon. We must take time to work out the 
problems and not be carried away by our impulses. 
The very newspapers that are urging hasty action 
will be the first to complain if things go wrong. 
They approved the illiteracy law, the seaman’s 
law and the anti-trust laws, all of which, in the 
light of existing conditions, are more or less held 
in abeyance. 

We cannot afford to cripple our resources. The 
larger the profits of our industries, the heavier the 
war taxes they can stand. The Government can 
fix prices so low that profits will be minimized, but 
the better plan would be to let the profits expand 


and then tax their expansion. The Government 
can follow one or the other plan, but it cannot fol- 
low both—that is reduce the profits to a minimum 
and increase the war taxes to the maximum. 
There must be profits to tax. 


A Time to Think 
ENATOR McCOMBER says that unless the 
S war ends suddenly it will cost the United 
States forty billion dollars and that we shall 
have to put five million men in the field. We 
are now providing to raise, within a few months, 
seventeen billion dollars. We are legislating to 

raise two billion dollars in war taxes. 

The war must go on until Germany recognizes 
the wrong it has done and the sinews of war must 
be provided. They must come from taxation and 
there must be something to tax. As \.:. Otto 
Kahn says: “The essential thing is that no undue 
strain be placed upon that great fund of capital 
as a whole which is derived from incomes of all 
kinds.” To be oblivious of this fact is to invite 
such heavy burdens that they will become unbear- 
able and thus deprive the Government of the very 
sources of revenue upon which it must depend. 

Senator Simmons, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, in his clear exposition of the 
war revenue measure, which, with the concurrence 
of his Republican associates on the committee, he 
submitted to Congress, realized the importance of 
this fact and did not hesitate to call attention to it. 
In speaking of the revenue bill he said: 


It (the committee) recognized the fact that the amount to be raised almost 
entirely through special impositions upon business and property represents 
the largest taxation budget in our history, nor was it unmindful of the fact 
that those who will have to pay these exactions will also have to furnish the 
larger part of the money to purchase the bonds to be issued to meet such part 
of our own expenditures as are not provided for by taxation and also such 
sums as we may from time to time be called upon to loan to foreign Govern- 
ments engaged with us in war against Germany. 


The Senator also said that the committee 
deemed it wise to leave a margin “for such further 
increases in rates as it may be found expedient to 
impose to meet future demands for additional 
revenue.” It is unfortunate that some members 
of Congress—we trust they are in the minority— 
fail to appreciate the force of this lucid statement 
of the revenue situation. It will add materially 
to our bright prospects of winning the war with 
Germany if in fixing the prices for the Govern- 
ment’s requirements of steel, coal, leather, oil, 
lumber, and other commodities, President Wil- 
son’s definition of a “just price’? be most care- 
fully considered. It means a price, to use the 
President’s words, “which will sustain the indus- 
tries concerned in a high state of efficiency, pro- 
vide a living for those that conduct them, enable 
them to pay good wages, and make possible ex- 
pansions of their enterprises which will from time 
to time become necessary as the stupendous 
undertakings of this great war develop.” 

Chairman Simmons’s reference to the Liberty 
Loan is timely. It is well recognized that this 
loan would have failed but for the efforts of the 
banks, corporations and business houses. Con- 
gress can authorize a war loan, but it is another 
matter to float it. When the Liberty Loan was 
offered, it did not meet with a warm reception until 
the business men of the country and newspapers 
and periodicals rallied in its favor. Let the men 
of large affairs be left alone in their business, so 
that they may bear the heavier burdens to which 
Chairman Simmons refers, and which are in, sight. 


A New Sunday 


EOPLE are no longer satisfied with the old 
Sabbath of quietness and worship. They 
want a new day, a different sort of day. 

Paul describes the citizens and strangers of 
Athens as spending “their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
They wanted new gods, new doctrines. People 
to-day are demanding a new Sunday in place of 
the peaceful, worshipful day that came down from 
their fathers. Athletics, moving pictures, ex- 
cursions, entertaining, have made inroads upon 
the old-fashioned Sunday. 

Connecticut has heeded the modern demand 
and has repealed her blue laws of 300 years’ 
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standing. Most of these were already dead let- 
ters. It has been many a day since a Con- 
necticut man was afraid to kiss his wife on a 
Sunday, or since Connecticut young people dared 
not take a walk on a Sunday afternoon. But 
those of us who were brought up to respect the 
sanctity of the Sabbath can’t help but feel the tide 
is running in the wrong direction. 

When you begin to compromise on moral ques- 
tions it means a never-ending assault on moral 
standards. A movement is on foot in New York 
State to legalize professional exhibition ball games 
on Sunday for the benefit of war charities. This 
is the old sophistry that the “end justifies the® 
means.”” Many good people will be influenced 
by it, but if Sunday baseball is a good thing dur- 
ing the war for the benefit of war charities, there 
will be no power to uproot it when the war is over 
and it becomes a matter of pure commercial 
amusement. 

The Bible teaches that the Sabbath is the 
Lord’s Day, yet on every hand we hear people 
claiming it as their day. Who is right? If, after 
all, it is God’s day, ought it not be observed in 
His way? 


The Plain Truth 


A FOLLETTE. Severe criticisms have been heard 

of Senator La Follette’s action in introducing a 
sort of peace resolution. The Senator represents the 
pacifist sentiment in his section. It is unfortunate that 
this exists, but its existence is as undeniable as it is 
reprehensible. There are reasons. We went into the 
war grudgingly and late. The presidential election was 
largely won on the unpatriotic plea that President Wil- 
son had kept us out of war. The spread of pacifism 
dates from the time of the vigorous speech of ex- 
Governor Glynn, as temporary chairman of the St. 
Louis Convention, when he eulogized the President on 
the ground that he had kept us out of war. That 
speech, eloquent and powerful as it was, put a heavy 
discount on preparedness. It gave Germany a wrong 
impression of our national feeling and made it believe 
that we had no war spirit. ‘Then followed the Presi- 
dent’s statement, misinterpreted as he afterward ex- 
plained, that “‘we are too proud to fight.”’ Other 
mistakes were made in not sending Colonel Roosevelt 
abroad at the head of a body of American troops, and 
in sending General Wood away from the center of mili- 
tary activity to a post in the South. Then came the 
clashes over the building of ships, over food control legis- 
lation, and finally the mess over the fixing of prices of 
supplies, not only for our Government but for all the 
Allies. No wonder that the country was discouraged 
and the pacifists emboldened. It is time for us all, 
from the President down, to get into this war “with 
both feet’ and to push it for all we are worth. This is 
the surest and quickest way to bring about a permanent 
and lasting peace, and make it a peace with victory. 


yAIR PLAY! The newspapers and other publica- 
tions of the country are under obligations to Sena- 
tor Weeks, of Massachusetts, for offering an amendment 
to the War Revenue Bill striking out the section in- 
creasing the postal rate on second-class mail matter and 
the one imposing an additional tax on the income of news- 
papers and periodicals. The Senate Finance Committee 
proposed to add one-quarter of a cent a pound to the 
second-class postage rate and a 5 per cent. tax on net 
profits of newspapers and periodicals having a profit 
above $4,000 a year. The unfairness of these addi- 
tional burdens is manifest. Every newspaper and other 
periodical has made contracts with its subscribers 
and advertisers for a considerable length of time ahead 
and these cannot be changed. The tremendous increase 
in the cost of paper this year endangers the solvency of 
many publications. Newspapers and publications are 
compelled to pay all the taxes levied on other corpora- 
tions, and there is no good reason why they should be 
selected for the imposition of a special tax. No one 
denies that the newspapers and periodicals have been 
chiefly instrumental in sustaining the policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson and arousing the country to a realization 
of its patriotic interest in the Red Cross Fund, the Lib- 
erty Loan, conscription and food conservation. The 
cry is raised that periodicals are paying less than the 
cost of the postal service they receive. This has never 
yet been proven. The same charge might also be made 
against the franking privilege, the Rural Free Delivery, 
River and Harbor appropriations, and many others that 
are regarded as for the public benefit. The fact remains 
that newspapers and periodicals in Canada pay only 
half the postal rates charged in the United States and 
no deficit on this class of matter is reported. 
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MONASTIR AND SALONIKI DESTROYED BY FIRE 

One-quarter of the Serbian city of Monastir (shown here) was recently destroyed by a fire 
caused by a Bulgarian bombardment. In one day over 2,000 enemy shells were fired at the 
city although it is said there was no reason for the bombardment. 
The number of victims is not known. Three days later 
the city of Saloniki, so long occupied by Allied 
forces, met a similar fate. An enormous area 
was wiped out, and the damage was 
estimated to be nearly $15,000,000, 
while 60,000 were rendered 
homeless. The famous 
church of St. Dimitri and 
several other churches 

and mosques were de- 





stroyed as well as the 
renowned White 
Tower. 









PAUL THOMPSON 

BELGIUM’S EMISSARIES 
VISIT AMERICA 

The Belgian Commission, 
headed by Baron Moncheur, 
after visiting Washington and 
consulting with leading officials 
regarding plans for cooperation in 
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the war, went to New York. They : 

were officially welcomed by Mayor { : [: 
Mitchell, but the ceremonies were dif- ae 
ferent from those tendered other com- en 
missions. No formal dinner nor elaborate <4 
social events were planned to welcome the en- 
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voys from a land in mourning. The welcome was a N j \ 
military one in keeping with our spirit to back Belgium \ 
with men, money and munitions. Many Regular Army and \\\ 


National Guard units paraded in honor of the Belgians. The 

reception at the City Hall was marked by a fervid, patriotic 

spirit. The picture above shows Baron Moncheur and Mayor 

Mitchell on the steps of the City Hall with the members of 

the Commission and welcoming party standing at salute while 
the “Star Spangled Banner” is being played. 


KADEL & HERBERT 
109 MILES AN HOUR 
Barney Oldfield, the speed king, was de- 
feated by Ralph De Palma in a Packard, on 
August 18th at the Sheepshead Bay Race 
Track, New York. De Palma ran as high as 
109 miles an hour and maintained an average 
speed of 107 miles. 30,000 witnessed the race. 























CHINA’S PART IN THE WORLD WAR” 


Thousands of Chinese coolies have been sent to France to 
work in harvest fields and behind firing lines. They wear 
a uniform and are known as C. L. C.—Chinese Labor 
Corps. The picture shows part of several thousand leaving 
Wei-hai-Wei, North China, on a Canadian Pacific steamer. 


A CANADA MUNITIONS PLANT EXPLODES 
Many lives were lost and millions of dollars’ damage | 70,000 tons of explosive. So terrific was the ex- 


plosion it was felt over thirty miles away and the 
entire plant and part of the town were wiped out 
as effectually as if bombarded. It is not known 
whether the accident was due to German plots or not. 


done when the munitions plant of Curtiss & Harvey, 
at Dragon, Quebec, near Montreal, was completely 
demolished in a series of fifteen explosions covering 
a period of an hour and a quarter that destroyed 
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A Week of the War 


USSIA, beset by enemies from without and within, 
is in grave peril. The collapse of her battle-line 
has spread from south to north, and as a result of 

the German advance near Riga there is talk of shifting 
the Russian capital from Petrograd to Moscow. The 
armies defending Riga seem to have crumbled away 
before the German advance with scarcely a show of 
resistance, and in the north there is evidence of the 
sume disaffection and mutiny among the Russian sol- 
diers that brought disaster in the south. Riga is the 
key position for a German advance on Petrograd, 
which is little more than 300 miles away, and unless the 
disorganized Russian armies can be quickly rallied 
there is more than a possibility of the Germans making 
a successful drive on the capital.’ While this would not 
necessarily eliminate Russia from the war, it would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude to the cause of the En- 
tente Allies, and might easily lead to Russia’s making a 
separate peace. While the enemy without is breaking 
through her battle-lines, enemies within are stirring 
up political dissension that 


By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 


peace move there occurred two events destined to 
affect profoundly both the subsequent course of the 
war and any further discussion of peace. They were 
the Russian revolution and the entrance of the United 
States into the world war. Russia henceforth became 
a very uncertain factor from a military standpoint. 
Her renunciation of the old régime’s imperialistic war 
aims had an equally important effect upon the political 
and diplomatic strategy of the war. The entrance of 
the United States gave great potential military resources 
and immediate financial and economic aid to the Allies. 
It also injected new and important political consider- 
ations into all subsequent discussions of peace. This 


was the situation when the Pope made the third 
peace move by sending a message to all of the bellig- 
erents urging them to enter a peace conference and out- 
lining a possible basis for discussion. In effect the Pope’s 
message was a repetition of President Wilson’s previous 
plea for a peace without victory, although it went 
further in advocating the evacuation of all conquered 





may end in either anarchy or 
counter - revolution. Stormy 
sessions of the Moscow confer- 
ence have made it plain that 
Kerensky is facing an almost 
impossible task in his efforts to 
bring order out of chaos. On 
the one hand the radical ex- 
tremists hamper his’ every 
effort to restore discipline in 
the army and co-ordination in 
industry; on the other hand 
the reactionaries of the old 
régime, temporarily driven un- 
der cover, are now becoming 
bolder and threaten to start a 
counter-revolution. This was 
evidently the reason for send- 
ing the former Czar to Siberia. 
Taken altogether the situation 
in Russia is about as bad as it 
well could be—short of a sepa- Ff 
rate peace. Many well -in- 
formed observers believe that 
this concerted German drive \ 
against Russia by every means 
of military pressure and politi- 
cal intrigue is merely one 
phase of the German peace 
strategy and is designed to 
shake the resolution of the Entente Allies at a critical 
period in the peace discussion started by the Pope's 
message. The amazing thing is that Germany can still 
find the resources in men and materials to put up so 
stiff a fight on so many fronts. 



















EVER since the war began has there been so much 
4‘ hard fighting and so much talk of peace as during 
the past few weeks. The more earnest the discussion 
of peace in every belligerent capital, the more des- 


perate the fighting on every 
Peace Talk with front. This remarkable situ- 
Desperate Fighting ation may not be quite so 
paradoxical as it seems at 
first sight. ‘There may be a very logical connection 
between the words of peace and the actions of war. 
It seems worth while to examine the situation from this 
standpoint in a little more detail. Since the war 
hegan there have been three important moves for 
peace. The first was made last winter by the German 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, when he announced 
that vietorious Germany was ready to enter into peace 
negotiations with her enemies. This characteristically 
German offer fell flat because Germany obviously was 
not victorious and the Entente Allies had no intention 
of entering into peace negotiations based on the 
supposition that she was. President Wilson initiated 
the second peace move in his address to the Senate 
last December. The proposal for a “peace without 
victory” and the request that the belligerents outline 
their terms were the salient features of this second 
peace move. It failed, partly because the Entente 
Allies still had hopes of winning decisively and named 
terms Germany was certain to reject, partly because 
Germany refused to name any terms whatever in 
advance of a peace conference, but chiefly because 
Germany’s announcement of ruthless submarine warfare 
precluded any further attempts at mediation by 
President Wilson. Between the second and the third 
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fact no court in Europe where the influence of the 
Vatican counts for so much as in Vienna. The peace 
move of the Pope was, therefore, a logical development 
of the preceding political situation in Austria and 
Germany. It was bound to win the support of the 
Catholics in both countries, and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government probably knew well enough what was 
under way. The more intelligent of the Junker leader's 
and the great financial and manufacturing magnates cer- 
tainly know that every year the war continues makes 
the restoration of Germeny’s world-wide trade and 
commerce vastly more difficult, if not altogether impossi- 
ble. The great German merchant marine, except that 
part which found refuge in home ports, has virtually all 
passed intoenemy hands. All the German colonies with 
one exception have been conquered. The big German 
business organizations all over the world have disinte- 
grated, and the words “Made in Germany”’on manufac- 
tured goods are not going to be a very good selling argu- 
ment for years to come, so thoroughly has Germany 

made herself hated by enemies 
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and neutrals alike. We may 
well believe that German finay- 
cial and political leaders are 
beginning to realize that, what- 
ever the issue of the war, finan- 


GERMAN MENACE 
CAUSES TALK OF 
SHIFTING CAPITAL 
FROM PETROGRAD 
TO MOSCOW 


* cial and economic ruin stares 
them in the face. There prob- 
ably has fiever beena time since 

STORMY the war began when Germany 
SESSIONS AT as awi ont a aaa 

as a whole has been ; xiou: 

Secow f le has been so anxious 


for peace. The recent utter- 
ances of von Kuehlmann, the 
new German Foreign Secretary, 
are in strange contrast to his 
predecessor's clatter of the 
mailed fist. We hear that ‘a 
policy based on might alone and 
not on right is doomed to fail- 
ure from the beginning.”> Could 
there be a more accurate de- 
scription of Germany’s policy 
up to date? If the German lead- 
ers have begun to see the light 
there may be some hope that 
real peace negotiations will re- 
sult from the Pope’s initiative. 
While the German Foreign Sec- 
retary thus publicly ate humble 
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territories and left the way open for the discussion 
of the restoration of ruined areas and possible territorial 
readjustments. 


OW the significant thing about all of these peace 
moves is that each has been popularly believed 

to have been instigated, directly or indirectly, by the 
Teutonic Allies. Germany, of course, moved directly 
when von Bethmann-Holl- 

Each Peace Move weg made his so-called 
of Germanic Origin peace offer. When this 
attempt failed, Ambassador 

von Bernstorff, according to reports current in Wash- 
ington at the time, intimated to President Wilson that 
an offer of mediation would be acceptable to Germany, 
and the President’s address to the Senate followed. 
Whatever* we may believe about the origin of the 
President’s peace move, the reception it received 
in Entente circles makes it seem certain that the 
initiative did not come from that direction. The 
circumstances were somewhat similar* in the case of 
the Pope’s message. No sensible person would question 
the Pope’s good intentions or would suggest that he 
was consciously attempting to further Germany’s 
purposes. It is a fact, however, that in Germany and 
Austria his action met with much more approval than 
in England, France, Italy or even the United States. 
The reason is not far to seek. The political crisis in 
Germany which resulted in the fall of von Bethmann- 
Hollweg was precipitated by a coalition between the 
Socialists and the Catholic Clerical party in the 
German Reichstag. This coalition followed a visit of 
the leaders of the German Catholic party to Vienna, 
where the agitation for an early peace had grown to 
such an extent as to win the support of even the 
Emperor Charles. It should be remembered that the 
Austrian court is strongly Catholic, and maintains 
very close relations with the Vatican. There is in 


pie, the statesmen of the En- 
tente Allies consulted as to their 
answer to the Pope’s message. And while they 
consulted, fighting flared up violently on every front. 


TALY drove forward for another great offensive 

toward Trieste. It would be a very great advantage 
to Italy to go into a peace conference with Trieste 
in her possession. British and French troops attacked 
desperately in Flanders, and the 
Canadians pounded their way 
through the ruins of Lens. It would 
be a very great advantage to the 
French and British to enter a peace conference while 
the German hold on the Belgian seacoast was either 
shaken or seriously threatened. The French, after 
violent fighting, regained still more of the ground they 
lost early in the first Battle of Verdun. French gains 
around Verdun now serve to accentuate the total 
failure of Germany’s greatest offensive effort of the 
war. At the same time fighting flared up all along the 
eastern front. The German drive into the last remnant 
of free Rumania is a potential threat to Odessa. 
German attacks in the north put Riga in grave peril, 
and the capture of that city would be the first step nee- 
essary for a drive on Petrograd. It would be a great ad- 
vantage to Germany to enter a peace conference with 
Russia’s capital and greatest seaport in serious danger. 

These are possible explanations of the paradoxical 
situation that shows us some of the hardest fighting 
of the war while there is the most talk of peace. If 
there were any real prospect of serious peace negotia- 
tions, we might expect to see just such a situation de- 
velop. The reply of the Entente Allies to the Pope 
should indicate more clearly just what the chances 
are of early peace. If it leaves the door open for further 
negotiations, and the German reply is conciliatory, 
there are excellent chances for peace by negotiation. 
If the Entente Allies definitely reject the Pope’s offer, 
it will mean that they are prepared to fight on through 
1918 in the hope of winning a decisive victory. 
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ON THEIR WAY TO FRANCE 
The first troops of the National Guard selected 
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for duty in France come from 26 States. They 


form the 42d Division, but their popular name is the Rainbow Division. They are training at Camp Mills, 


Mineola, Long Island. Here is the “Fighting Sixty-ninth,” of New York, 


enroute to camp. 
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SMILES AND TEARS 
The good-byes said to the 
men of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion were like an April day, 
for their womenfolk smiled 
with pride and wept in 
sorrow alternately. Thes 
troops are likely to leave 
for France within a few 
weeks. 


NOTHING TOO GOOD 
FOR THE BOYS 
New York City gave her 
contingent to the _ first 
Guard expedition to France 
a royal send-off. On the 
Sunday preceding their de- 
parture for camp they were 
entertained at a baseball 
game at the Polo Grounds. 
The city provided a muni- 
cipal ferry y-boat to take the 
men to the game. On 
August 20th they went into 
camp and immediately set- 
tled down to the hardest 
kind of preparatory work. 
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BRINGING HOME THE WAR 


As the Guardsmen move away from their home 


towns to camp the fact that the country is involved in a desperate war comes home to the public as never before, and 
files of men such as this, on their way to railroad stations or steamboat piers, are becoming familiar sights. 











TELLS ITS OWN 
STORY 
There is a world of pathos 
in this photograph. Two 
sons from one family have 
volunteered, and are say- 
ing good-bye before going 
to the armory. Father, 
mother and _ little sister 
are sad and silent, while 
the fat friend of the family 


) GOOD laughs and tries to spread 
BOYS cheerfulness around. 
gave her . = 
i. tet GOOD-BY E TO OLD 
to France MANHATTAN 

On the Troops of the Rainbow 


their de- 
they were 


Division sailing from New 
York City on a ferry-boat, 


baseball enroute to Camp Mills, 
Grounds. where Major General W. 
1 a muni- A. Mann is in command. 
) take the These troops are being re- 
me. On organized on the European 
went into plan of 3,000 men to a regi- 
ately set- ment or, including auxilia- 
> hardest ries, about 19,000 to the 
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“PILL BOXES” TAKE THE PLACE OF TRENCHES 


A startling new situation confronted the Allies in their recent 
tremendous forward movement against the Germans. Instead of 
trenches, in which the fighting has been done ever since the war 
began, they find that the Germans are employing a new scheme of 
fortifying in a concealed way chains of shell craters, of which the 
number between two battle-fronts seems almost infinite after months 
and months of shellfire. In many of these craters the Germans have 
built small, concealed forts, often connected with one another by 
shallow trenches. In trench warfare, once the range is correctly ob- 
tained, “hammer” fire is kept up and “hits” are more usual than 


“misses,” whereas it is practically impossible to find the range of pits 
here, there and everywhere in the terrain. The “pill boxes,” as the 
British have dubbed the German crater-fortresses, sometimes enable 
the defenders to hold out a long time, and in some cases, like the 
stronghold taken by the French recently east of Steenbeke, they 
are practically impregnable to infantry assaults and must be re- 
duced by artillery. In many instances they are fatal to their 
garrisons, which are isolated and encircled by attackers. Concen- 
trated gun fire or smoke will drive them out, but sometimes they 
make good their escape by underground exits to the rear. 
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MERICA owes its selected 

} National Army to the fertile 

brain of Brigadier General 
Enoch H. Crowder, Provost Marshal 
General of the Army. He conceived 
the plans, worked out the details 
and prepared the country for the 
election. He made his advance 
preparations so perfectly that prac- 
cally in one day, between sunrise 
and sunset, all the men in America, 
between the ages of 21 and 31 were 
registered as prospective members 
of the National Army. No part of 
the country was omitted. The big 
cities, the small towns, the farms, 
the mountainsides and .the plains 
furnished their quota. It was the most remarkable 
army registration ever held, the most perfectly worked 
out and the most accurate, fair and just one ever per- 
fected. Its success is more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that it represented the work of 125,000 men, 
each one of whom had to do his duty accurately in or- 
der to attain the success accomplished. So thoroughly 
did the General have the registration in hand that when 
it became necessary to make a sudden change in the 
plans of the «elective draft, he was able in 24 hours to 
do so without hitch or hindrance. 

The seriousness with which General Crowder looked 
upon the selection, and the absolute necessity for 
fairness in the drawing of men who are to become 
members of the National Army, is exemplified in a 
letter sent by him to the local boards, a portion of 
which is as follows: ‘‘From every one is demanded 
a sacrifice, but there is one thought to be kept al- 
ways in your mind. The selected man offers his 
life. There is no greater giving than this, and that 
thought should guide you always. There may be 
a few who will urge upon you claims for exemption 
or discharge that, whatever may be your inclina- 
tion or sympathy, you will know ought not to be 
granted. It will strengthen you to remember that 
for every exemption or discharge that is made for in- 
dividual convenience or to escape personal loss of 
money or property, or for favor or affection, some 
other man must incur the risk of losing his life.” 

The method by which General Crowder succeeded 
so admirably in organizing the machinery for the 
selection is explained by him as follows: 

Tt was like holding a general election at which only 
men between 21 and 31 voted and I used the election 
machinery already established in each State. Taken 
as a whole, it seemed like an almost impossible under- 
taking; subdivided into states, counties, wards and 
precincts with each man doing his duty, the task was 
greatly simplified. Furthermore these men deserve 
credit for their untiring duty in their particular field. 
It is like the efforts of each individual \soldier that 
may not appear to be important. Yet, it is absolutely 
necessary that each man do his individual duty m 
order that the results obtained by the army as a whole 
he satisfactory. These volunteer workers deserve their 
share of credit for the success of the selective draft.” 

Did you ever try to write a biography without facts? 
That is the proposition that I am up against. General 
Crowder was perfectly willing to explain the workings 
of the selective system, and the manner in which it 
was carried out. After we had finished the discussion 
of his present work, I stiggested to him that I would 
like some account of his earlier days. | Some “‘old 
swimmin’ hole”’ stories, and some account of his boyish 
aspirations, who his great-grandfather was and so on. 
The intense interest and enthusiasm faded out of the 
General’s face and was replaced by a look of displeasure. 
On the subject of Enoch H. Crowder he was as un- 
communicative as the Sphinx. ‘Young man,”’ said 
he, “I am willing to discuss the drawing of the selective 
army. It will interest the people and cause them to 
support it when they understand the fairness and just- 
ness with which it was executed, but the people are not 
interested in me, and furthermore, I don’t think my 
personal life is any of their business. It does not matter 
to them whether I was born with a silver spoon in my 
mouth and dressed in purple and fine linen, or was a 
huckster’s son, whether I am married and have a 
large and interesting family, or am a bachelor. My 
personal life is my own, and I don’t care to discuss it for 
the publie.” 

The General has evidently observed this policy in the 
past, because I have searched every leading magazine or 
newspaper for the last ten years to try and find out 
whether he was a ploughman’s son or not, but all the 
stories published about him begin, “‘He was appointed 
to West Point on September 2, 1877, from Missouri.” 

[ can readily believe that General Crowder never was 
a boy. He has no boyish instincts. He is wise, erudite, 
but never frivolous for an instant. Life to him is a 
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lines. Do not fail to give him part 
of whatever credit is due.” 

e Nn O Te Major Johnson comes by his 
military excellence naturally, as he 


Winning the War 


The Fine Legal Mind of General Crowder Planned and 


Executed the Selective Draft 
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Provost Marshal General of the United States Army, 

whose wonderful organizing ability made the selective 

draft easy of accomplishment and an overwhelming 
success. 


serious thing. He deals in concrete facts as does a 
mathematician, and is as accurate in his movements 
asa pendulum. He has no foibles, and stands for none 
from his associates. He accepts no excuses for mis- 
takes. As an amusing evidence of his exactness it is 
told that one of the magazines published a story re- 
garding the Provost Marshal’s office, in which some 
unimportant statement was incorrect. The General 
ordered that this magazine be not filed in the future 
among the archives of his office, because he did not 
wish any incorrect statements to be kept as record, 
and if it made one error, it was liable to make others. 
While the General is particularly hard on inexactitude 
and incompetence, he greatly appreciates and rewards 
with his admiration men who are competent and exact. 
This was demonstrated to me very forcibly. After I 
had talked with the General for some time, he referred 
me to his aide, Major H. S. Johnson, for further 
particulars. About half an hour ater, the General 
‘ame into the Major's office and asked me if [’would 
return to his office after I had finished with his aide. 
This is what he had to say: 

“T called you back because I was afraid that Major 
Johnson would not give himself credit for his share in 
working out the selective draft. Any story about that 
would be only partly told if it failed to mention his ex- 
cellent service. I never met a man with greater 
dynamic force, possessing all endowments necessary 
for a splendid soldier, and he is 100 per cent. good in all. 
I could not make the wheels go round without him. 
At my suggestion some years since, the army ordered 
the selection of a few Lieutenants to take a law course 
to prepare them for work in the Judge Advocate 
General’s department. Major Johnson was one of the 
men appointed. He, graduated with high honors and 
since being with me has demonstrated the wisdom of 
the policy of educating some of the men along legal 


is a descendant of the Johnsons of 
Virginia, a family second only to the 
Lees in producing military geniuses. 

What the Secretary of War thinks 
of General Crowder’s work in calling 
into being the National Army, the 
Secretary has stated in his own way 
in a letter which he has_ directed 
be made a part of the General’s 
military record. It is seldom that a 
more outspoken and whole-souled 
tribute has been paid by a member 
of the President’s cabinet to a de- 
serving subordinate. Here is an interesting quotation 
from the record: 


When this letter reaches you, the actual drawing of the numbers selecting 
the men for the first National Army of 500,000 will have been com- 
pleted, and the third stage of your great task brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. First, you drafted the law for this great undertaking; second, you per- 
fected with extraordinary accuracy the registration; and third, you worked 
out with infinite patience and zeal the arrangements for the great choice which 
affe@ts the careers and lives of so many of the young men of our country. 

It is not necessary for me to recount the embarrassments and difficulties 
which you have had to face; they would have discouraged, if not appalled, 
one having less devotion or less clear and serviceable knowledge. 

There remain, of course, the difficulties of applying the exemptions pro- 
vided by the statute; and to this task I know you will give the same 
splendid service; but I cannot allow this epoch-making achievement to 
pass even this stage of its accomplishment without tendering you my 
personal and’ official thanks, and expressing my judgment that the 
country owes to you the success which has attended the steps so far 
taken. I beg you to convey to those associated with you in the per 
fection and execution of these plans my grateful acknowledgment of 
their service, and this expression of my belief that when our country 
has vindicated the ideals in defense of which it is now at war, and 
when an account comes to be made of those who have contributed to 
the organization and use of our national strength, it will be an honor- 
able distinction to have been associated with you in the performance 
of this splendid piece of work. 


Secretary Baker has not overestimated the services 
of General Crowder to his country. It was his brain 
that figured out the methods of drawing our selective 
army. I had almost written “draft,” but remembered 
in time that the General objects very seriously to that 
word in connection with the National Army. “This 
is not a draft in the proper sense of the word,” said he. 
**It is the duty of every man to serve his country as he 
is best suited to do, but all are not needed or fitted 
for military duty. Some are needed for other purposes. 
Agricultural, commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prises must continue. ‘Taking it for granted that every 
true American is ready and willing to do his share, it 
remains only to select those men best fitted for military 
duty. Don’t call it draft; say, ‘selection.’ ” 

And if Secretary of War Newton D. Baker seriously 
desires to reward General Crowder for his splendid 
services, I can whisper to him the form of reward that 
would be most acceptable to the General himself 
send him to the toil and danger of the front in France! 

The thing that this able lawyer, this splendid or- 
ganizer, this clear thinker desires most of all that the 
world can give is to have a command in the field. He is 
no desk general. While he is a brilliant lawyer, he has 
had experience in the command of troops. It is true 
that his greatest work has been legal and constructive, 
but this in no way unfits him for active service, and he 
has had long experience in the line. He served in the 
Indian Wars in ’86, and in the Sitting Bull campaign 
in 1891 as a cavalry officer. He accompanied Kuroki, 
commander of the Japanese Army in Manchuria, as 
military observer, going with him as far as Mukden. 
He was made a Brigadier General of Volunteers in 
1901, .seeing service in the Philippines. So he is no 
novice in real warfare. But the War Department needs 
its ablest lawyer in Washinigton, and General Crowder 
is that man. Therefore, it seems possible that while 
other officers are reaping glory on the fields of France, 
he will be doomed to remain at his desk in Washington, 
despite his earnest wish to be on the firing line. 

The General’s eyes lighted up as he spoke of the boys 
going to the front, and there was a wistful tone in his 
voice as we talked of the officers who would win fame 
in France. He is too good a soldier to complain at his 
retention here, too grounded in Army discipline, too 
obedient to those in authority to offer objection, but, 
if Secretary Baker really wishes to repay the man to 
whom his letter says the Government is so much 
indebted, he can best do so by assigning him to active 
duty abroad. 

General Crowder is a plain-spoken, blunt man, spare, 
almost thin, with a massive head. When he looks at you 
through his great round glasses, he appears as if he wer« 
reading your very soul. He sizes you up from head to 
(Continued on page 336) 





1917 MODEL TRENCH 
Under the guidance of vari- 
ous companies of engineers, 
the student officers of the 
United States Army are 
given a condensed course in 
the various kind of trench 
construction, supplemented 
by intensive training in the 
use of pick and_ shovel. 
These photos were taken at 
the Officers’ Training Camp 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill. Simi- 
lar instruction has been 
given at all officers’ training 
camps and will be given to 
the rank and file of our 
new National Army in the 
sixteen training camps 
throughout the country. 
Here corrugated iron is used 
as a trench-lining, with the 
sand-bag loopholes labeled 
for the benefit of those who 
are curious as to just how 
trenches are built. 


Photos by 
GEORGE B. ROGERS 








GOOD FOR A RUSH JOB 


The humble chicken wire reduces the “romance” of war when used as a revetment in 

trench-building. It is not quite so stable and durable as the construction on the right, 

but serves its purpose and has the advantage of being easy to handle and is principally 
used in trenches that must be constructed hurriedly. 
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GUARDING AGAINST GRENADE FIRE 
Wire screens are used to protect trenches in hand-grenade 
combat.-The loopholes, through which the firing is done and 
the enemy sighted, are here built on the “hopper”’ style. 


PERMANENCY AND STRE 


The chief feature of the cement-built trench is durability. It is mostly employed in 

long sieges. Of course it requires longer to construct than any of the other forms, but 

once built it needs little care and attention, for it survives ordinary use and ‘the ele- 
ments, in fact everything but heavy fire from guns of large calibre. 
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Lessons in Trench-Building 


A WOOD-LINED 
TRENCH 
Five types of trenches have 
been found most in use on 
the battlefields of Europe, 
some of them of such a per- 
manent character that one 
would believe the combat- 
ants expected to live in 
them fer years.to come. 
Our men will be taught to 
build the various types 
which have proved most 
useful and valuable to our 
Allies in different phases of 
warfare. The kind of 
trench used will depend 
largely upon the type of 
fighting that is expected, 
the lay of the land and the 
vulnerability of the defense. 
Here ordinary wood planks 
have been used for rein- 
forcement. Wood, perhaps 
more than any other mate- 
rial, has been used in’ the 
miles and miles of trenches 
that form the battle-lines of 
France. 
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Two Miles Above the Battle 


By FREDERIC W. ZINN 














ROADS BEHIND THE LINES 


One of the important features of a mili- 
tary area are the roads, and it was the 
splendid roads of France, together with 
the Paris taxicabs and motor buses, 
that saved the French capital from 
the German rush in 1914. These 
roads are subjected to such -in- 
tensive traffic that an army of men 












the last two words heavily underlined. 
This was to be our “‘mission.”” A month 
before the army corps that we work 
with, as well as those on our right 
and left, had made a very strong 
offensive, had taken several thousand 

prisoners and had forced the enemy 


at- . . . back some little distance on bo 
ombat is constantly employed in keeping _ aoe T) tt G lista ‘ s 
live in them in repair. The construction anks. 1e Germans, energetic 
come. is the best macadam, fully equal race that they are, had immediately 
ught to to the finest state roads in this 
types country. The problem of road- RAILROAD GUNS 
1 most making in captured territory is a =? : : . 1 «p,: 
6 I : Here is one of the 11-inch “Rail- 

to 10! serious one, as the Germans de- road” guns which Mr. Zinn speaks 
= a stroy all roads before withdrawing. ol tn bie atte. Gane ff 6 end 
inc oO § é ° : i I 
depend 16-inch calibre are now mounted in 
type of TE . . this way, and 20-, and perhaps 22-inch, 

YI ted NE’S experiences and sensations on guns are likely to be developed shortly 
cpected, . > : ° - : sales" . P ° v* 
a the his first airplane trip over the The regiments of American railway con- 
a enemy lines are too confused and structors now in France will get a share 
defense. . tructor g 






| planks crowded to be analyzed or described. of the track-laying for these monster guns. 


Wr rein- After one has made a hundred such ex- 

perhaps peditions, he can describe his experiences built new trenches, not only on_ their 
Tr mate- clearly enough, but he ceases to appreciate ew line but farther behind as well, 
x ’ ug n , 

in ee the sensations. It has become purely a to be ready in case they were forced 
Lrrenches 


-lines of 











matter of business, and what he sees and 
feels he can describe only from the stand- 
point of an aviator. From his viewpoint 
the work “above the clouds”’ assumes an 
aspect wholly different from that it ap- 
pears to have to the man in the trenches. 
And to attempt to convey an idea of it 
to those who are far removed from the 
sound of the guns, and whose interest in 
the war is largely impersonal, is well- 
nigh an impossibility. 

Our work in this unit is not the sort you 
read of in the official communiqués. Our 
business is to control the fire of heavy 
artillery, to locate enemy batteries, and to 
make maps and photographs of their 
trenches. It is extremely interesting, but 
there is very little of the spectacular about it. 
The only bit of notoriety that we are liable 
to get is a one-line obituary in the German 
communiqué, where, for a fleeting moment, 
we may flash up as “a French machine 
brought down in flames,” or as “‘the 17th 
aeroplane shot down by the. Captain- 
Baron so-and-so”—which is nothing in 
particular to look forward to. 

We go over the lines whenever the weather 
permits, and our experiences from day 
to day differ little except in quantity. 
Our trip over yesterday furnishes very 
nearly a typical example of what we can 
expect to meet in this business. It was 
early in the morning that the cyclist 
brought around the order in the form of a 
small map showing the German trenches 
and the country behind, with one particular 
area, embracing perhaps a dozen square 














SOME OF THE 40,000 UNBURIED DEAD 
A machine gun nest after the French advance had swept over it. Scenes like this 


to retreat still more. After the offen- 
sive and the: continual attacks and 
counter-attacks that followed, we had 
more time to devote to the study of 
these reserve defenses far in the rear 
and to collect information which, while it 
would serve no immediate purpose, would 
be urgently required before the offensive 
could be pushed farther. Our morning’s 
work was to re-explore one of these back 
areas, the one outlined on the map. It 
included, besides a certain number of 
half-completed trenches, at least four 
strongly fortified villages and a_ very 
high and strong natural position which 
the Germans had _ organized into a 
veritable fortress. 

Our airplanes are all equipped with a 
wireless-sending apparatus and, as ob- 
server, my business would be to send back 
any news and to note on the map the loca- 
tion of the batteries seen in action; but 
the groundwork of the reconnaissance 
would be some carefully chosen photo- 
graphs taken over the new German 
defenses. The camera, a  40-pound, 
specially-constructed affair, was hung on 
springs in the body of the machine and 
off each plate that I took eighty odd 
prints would be made, some to be studied 
here in the sector, others to be sent on to 
the headquarters of the army corps and 
the army, and some would even reach the 
General Headquarters. A careful study 
of these photographs, compared with 
those taken on the previous reconnais- 
sance a week before, would. indicate 


yed in miles, outlined in blue pencil and on the viewed from the air, and covering many square miles, give the aviator a com- exactly how much digging the Germans 
is, but : te. “4000 a ry prehensive view of what war is, even though his view is only comparable to 
he ele- margin a, note, “4 m-premvere urgence, ‘ a map or a picture. _ (Continued on page 340) 
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War in Darkest Africa 


PHOTOS EDWARDS 
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SOUTH AFRICA SENDS HER SONS TO WAR 

Review of troops on the Wanderer’s Parade, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South African Union, preparatory 

to their leaving for the fighting in German East Africa. The mounted regiment is the Imperial Light 
Horse, the personnel being mainly burghers with a liberal sprinkling of British South Africans. 
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MAKING THE BLACK MAN FIGHT 








GETTING A NAVY OVERLAND The last bit of colonial possession to be _ by ne , a seat oe 
> centri rican lakes» rerman East Africa, where swamps and fever make war doubly desperate. 

Dahir 2 sain Wi Chigniieaaeale several small launches overland to the central African lakes of German East ; ; fev Ke Ws my Geaparats 
pees Oe Atle . a pt sei until the British could build-a stronger force. The Both sides employ colored native troops. This native is an Askari, detailed 


i veri ard a typical native bridge. 
photograph shows the Germans moving a small gunboat ove rland. to guard a typical nati 























“DESTROYING THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OUT OF THE verge oe + ieee 
As the Germans retreated before the British they destroyed the Cen- Prisoners of war captured by the Portuguese (for Portugal is taking part in the war in Africa) are 
fel Rahoed. This ae two trains wrecked at one of the larger allowed to sell small articles of their own manufacture. Hence the sign “For Sell’’on the door of the 


a ; +o) 8 : ae Mice Be ad a 5 tabttwe enldiete yermany awai > end of war. 
bridges. All bridges were blown up and rolling stock destroyed. jail in Beira, Portuguese East Africa, wh®re some native soldiers of Germany await the end 
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American Soldier's Fighting Equipment 


By GERALD MYGATT 





URING the opening days of the War, when the gray 
German hordes were sweeping across Belgium 
and the first great descriptive newspaper 

stories by such fortune-blessed correspond- 
ents as Davis and Cobb were begin- 
ning to find their way over the cables 
and into print, the American 
people came to accept as dogma 
the oft-repeated assertion that 
never before had anything so 
complete, so efficient, been 
seen as the carefully per- 
fected equipment of the 
German armies. We even 
began to visualize them, 
those of us who were over 
here; each German soldier 
with his tin cup hanging on 
his hip at just such an angle, 
each soldier with so many extra 
suspender buttons sewed on _ his 
trousers, each man with his extra 
shoelaces and goodness knows what else. 
Unprepared as a nation ourselves, we 
marveled in awe at the preparedness of Germany; 
we marveled at the Teutonic thoroughness with 
which her troops were outfitted for the business nape 
of war. What we forgot—what we forget now, UNITED STATES SOLDIERS IN 
perhaps, if we ever knew it at all—is that the CAMP 
American army, the Regular Army, tiny though When in the field the United States 
it may have been, has for some years been as well army has lived principally under 
prepared and as well equipped, infantryman for canvas, wherein it differs from its 
infantryman, as the millions of the Kaiser’s men. | European comrades,who are generally 
It may sound strange to American ears, accus-  Wartered in villages. This photo- 
tomed as they are to denunciations, of our  $4Ph shows a tent city put up in a 
° ‘ae : few hours by the Twenty-third In- 
national unreadiness, to hear that the American feutew. Mew Vesk Mellons’ Gueed. 
soldier’s equipment is conceded by military ? 
authorities to be the finest of any army in the 
world. We perhaps remember at this juncture the flood of complaints at the time 
of the Mexican border mobilization in regard to poor equipment, old equipment, 
insufficient equipment, even no equipment—but these complaints had nothing to do 
with our Regulars. The National Guard may have had its troubles (and it most 
certainly did) but the Regulars merely sat tight, cleaned their rifles and said nothing. 
No kicks were forthcoming from their direction; they were well content. For 


oldier on earth, not excepting either our enemies or our 
allies. The personal equipment of the American 
infantryman (and we take the infantryman 
because he is both the backbone of the 
army and the bulk of it) represents 
American business efficiency and 
applied common sense in its 
highest practical manifestation. 
Each detail of every tiniest 
article, even the most insig- 
nificant strap or lace, isthe 
result of scientific study 
and experiment. Some 
things about our army may 
not be above friendly criti- 
cism; but when it comes to 
the design of the individual 
soldier’s outfit the United 
States army has no peer. 
Equipment, as may be imag- 
ined, is the military term used to 
designate the various articles a soldier 























































MAKE 
FORTS THAT TRAVEL ABOUT 
United States army auxiliary equipment does not include “‘tanks”’ but it does include 
armored cars such as this. These cars are useful for scouting, but cannot operate in 
heavily” entrenched grounds. 


actually carries, or for which he is personally and immediately responsible, exclusive 
of his wearing apparel. The latter, of course, is his uniform. Thus the general term 
“uniform and equipment’’—you hear the words used constantly, coupled in just 
that way—cover everything a man has upon his person. 

Most of us are in a general way familiar with the uniform, which consists of 
underclothes, socks, shoes, canvas leggings, breeches, belt, flannel shirt, hat and 
blouse (the military name for the jacket or coat), with a sweater or overcoat added 
in cold weather—but very few of us have any real idea of what else a soldier carries, 
of what the best brains in the army have determined upon as the minimum com- 
plete outfit needed by a man in every 
possible phase of his military exist- 
ence—marching, camping, eating, 
sleeping and going into battle. When 
first you see the complete list of what 
an American infantryman actually 
carries upon his person in field service 
you are tempted to wonder how he can 
march or fight at all. Perhaps you will 
wonder how it all can be placed upon 
a single human being—how there is 
room enough. Here is the list, exclu- 
sive of underclothing and uniform: 

















ROGERS 

THE HOSE OF DEATH 
That is what someone has called 
the machine gun, which is one of 
the essential parts of equipment 
for modern war. Under the revised 
formation of the army every regi- 
ment is to have a special machine 

gun company. 

Rifle (this alone weighs 8% pounds); 

Ammunition (220 cartridges; 100 worn in the belt, 
120 in bandoleers slung over the shoulders); 

Bayonet; 

Bayonet scabbard; 

Intrenching shovel (or pickaxe or wirecutter); 

This would seem to be something of a hardware 
store to start with, but the list has just begun: 

Cartridge belt; 

Haversack; 

Pack carrier (these latter two items, with their 
suspenders, form the cylindrical roll, carried on the 
back, commonly called the pack); 

Shelter tent half and rope (each man carries one- 


they were completely outfitted, every 
man, with the latest United States 
army accoutrement—and it is this 
same equipment that is now being 
produced and distributed by the car- 
load for the fitting out of the Ameri- 
can soldier who is about to set forth 
for foreign soil. 

Thus it is that Sammy will go to 
France (or to Russia or Mesopotamia half of a tent, the halves buttoning together); 
or wherever the Fates decree) carry- ‘Five metal tent-pins; 
ing on his person the most complete, ‘ ‘ eet ' Poncho (used as a raincoat or waterproof ground 
most adaptable, lightest, handiest WHAT THE CAVALRYMAN CARRIES ig eS 
and most thoroughly efficient living, Here is the shelter tent that is divided between two men, with the horse equipment at one end of First-aid packet and pouch to hold it; 
working and fighting outfit of any the picture and the accoutrements of two cavalrymen at the other. (Continued on page 342) 
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THE BOY SPIRIT IN ALL MEN 
Perhaps the boy spirit that loves the circus never dies, 
for men are seen in numbers at such performances. The 
circus is a favorite pastime in off hours at the front, and 
many performers were once well-known under the tent. 
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added | 





USEFUL RECREATION 
French soldiers in a trench dugout 
manufacturing souvenirs out of used 
cartridge cases. Many tedious hours 
are wiled away in making remem- 
brances for the folks at home, and 
sometimes the souvenirs are sold and 
the proceeds used for charitable pur- 
poses or for soldiers’ funds. 











AMUSEMENTS ENCOURAGED 
These pictures show some of the recreational 
measures taken by the French and English 
governments to keep the soldiers amused 











when not on active duty and to prevent them DRIVING AWAY THE BLUES 

from becoming homesick and disheartened. Playing-cards have done their share in winning the war. They have beguiled 
Here the English Tommies are shown dressing many an anxious hour and kept many a man from doing too much thinking on 
foranamateurjtheatrical performance. Among both sides of the great front. Here the French are shown enjoying a game in 
the actors are not a few gifted professionals. the trenches. 














THE ITINERANT JEWELER ISAAK WALTON IN KHAKI - 
war jewelry “while they wait” between days of One touch of nature makes many men kin in spirit, even in the trenches, Any day, just back of the lines, 
activity. Improvised furnaces are used back of the trenches. and the fisherman retains all his zest for the old sport, one can find poilus spending their off hours fishing. . 
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Warfare Has Its Joys 


‘GIVE THEM MY REGARDS, JACK” 
“GIVE T q 
Writing letters to the folks at home takes on an service. Even the fact that a censor may read every line does not take the joy out of Jack’s correspondence. 
added importance when a young man is in the (me \ Here is a group of naval recruits having fun with a shipmate who is anxious to catch ’ the next mail. 
: en 
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PUTTING ONE OVER ON THE ARMY COOK BROWN & Dawson 


Have you ever known the joys of a picnic lunch cooked by yourself in the woods or by | soldiers go about the preparation of their simple meal of bacon and potatoes toasted 
some smiling lake shore? If you have you can appreciate the delight with which these over a tiny fire. They have been hiking all day and are tired as well as hungry. 
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Nothing gives the British Tommy or French Poilu such a thrill of joy as getting the com- 
mon enemy on the run. Huddled in trenches pounded by thousands of shells until every 
man feels he has reached the limits of human endurance, the amazing soldier reacts like a 
plant to the sunshine after a hail-storm when the word comes “Over the top!””» Over he 
oes and never stops until’ he falls or accomplishes the task set for him. This picture 

ows what he can do after he “gets there.” It depicts a scene, described in a lettér to the 
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HARD ON THE HEELS Of’ THE F 


artist from Lieutenant Parker of the English artillery. It illustrates the approach to 


the town of Arras, captured by the English in their recent great offensive. The Ger- 
mans have been driven out and are fleeing from the other side of the town. Close on their 
heels follows. the field artillery to back up the infantry. Right behind the guns come 
the supply trains and yet more infantry at the “double quick.” Bad roads, yes, but 
not so bad that they can hold back indomitable'fighters, their guns, or the sturdy army 
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EELS Of THE FLEEING GERMANS 
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mule, which, despite the efficiency of the motor truck, is still proving his value as a 
military factor in this most terrific of all wars. He laboriously tugs the supply wagon 
over good roads and bad, blindly yielding obedience to every order and being as good 
and faithful a “soldier” as will be found anywhere. The desolated road, with magnifi- 
cent trees shattered and torn by enemy shells, the little cottages raked and crushed by 


vandal hands are strikingly caught in spirit by our artist. Lieutenant Parker's letter 


Drawn for Lesure’s by Georce McEvoy 


described the Red Cross Field Station set up in an abandoned wine shop, almost before 
the enemy rear-guard had left the place on the run. Marked “Station 2” it indicates that 
it is only one of many first-aid stations established to care for wounded friend and foe 
alike. The description of this station told that American surgeons are in charge. High over 
head are two British battle planes and a French bombing biplane, watchful and alert 
—keeping eyes on the retreating enemy as well as on the progress of their own men. 
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A DESCENDANT OF 
FAMOUS FIGHTERS 


Harper F. Lewis, of Lar- 
amie, Wyoming, related 
to General Grant and a 
great-great grandson of 
Col. Harper of Revolu- 
tionary fame. He, like 
his forebears, arose to the 
defense of his flag in 
time of need. Young 
Lewis, 20 years of age, is 
a coxswain on the U.S. 5S. 
Cleveland, while a brother, 
Palmer Lewis, is a mem- 
ber of the Missouri in- 
fantry. Mr. Lewis’ mother 
and sister are also shown 
above. 

















$50,000 MONTHLY 
INCOME OF AN 
INDIAN 
Jackson Barnett, a full- 
blood Creek Indian, 
whose income from oil 
lands brings him half a 
million dollars a year. 































Barnett has had _ his 
guardian make applica- 
tion to the Department 
of the Interior to use the 
greater part of his capi- 
tal of $800,000 to buy 
Liberty Bonds. Though 
63 years of age, this is 
the first picture Barnett 
has ever had taken. 





JAPAN’S LEADING SUFFRAGIST 
Kimura Komako, an ardent believer in wo- 
man’s rights and the first suffrage speaker 
in the Land of the Cherry Blossom, is now in 
America in the interests of suffrage. She has 
come to this country to learn how American 
women working for the cause go about their 
work. She is a tiny mite of a woman, but 
what she lacks in height is made up in energy. 
As soon as she has acquired a knowledge of 
American methods she is going back to her 
native land to apply their principles. 
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A YOUTHFUL EDU- 
CATOR 
J. Lister Hill, though 
only twenty-two years 
of age, is president of 
the Board of Education 
of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and is said to be 
the youngest man in the 


HARK 8 & EWING 
WORKS WITHOUT 

PAY FOR HIS 

COUNTRY 

Julius Barnes, a promi- 
nent miller of Duluth 
Minn., who has recently 
been made head of the 
$50°000,000 wheat cor- 
poration organized by Her- 
bert C. Hoover, to regu- 
late the price and distribu- 
tion of wheat during the 
period of the war. Mr. 
Barnes is shown at his 
desk in the Food Ad- 
ministration department, 
where he is serving with- 

out remuneration. 





United States holding 
this position. Mr. Hill 
was educated at the 
University of Alabama 
and at Columbia and 
was the youngest man 
in his class at both in- 
stitutions. 


GILLIAMS SERVICE 








HAS A POLICE 

SERGEANTS DESK 
Mrs. Barbara W. Pearson, 
of Berkeley, Cal., who, it is 
claimed, is the first and 
only woman to be appointed 
to the position of Police 
Desk Sergeant. She holds 
that office in the Berkeley 
Police Department, and her 
duties consist of receiving 
complaints and __ visitors, 
assigning patrolmen to in- 
vestigate complaints, re- 
ceiving their reports and 
taking charge of juvenile 
offenders and women 

prisoners. 






























JAPAN’S FIRST AMBASSADOR TO AMERICA wor 


The arrival of a special mission from Japan to confer on 
the conduct of the war recalls the fact that the United 
States was the first western country to which Japan ever 
sent an ambassador. He was Prince Irrokuva, who ar- 
rived in this country in 1860, six years after Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry compelled the Japanese Government 


to sign a treaty of friendship with the United States. The 
picture shows the Ambassador and his suite, surrounded 
by prominent Americans of the day. The Prince is 
seated third from the left. Lieutenant Porter, later 
Admiral, stands second from the left. Capt. Buchanan, 
brother of the President, stands about in the center. 


JAPAN’S SPECIAL 
ENVOY 
Viscount K. Ishii, head of 
the Japanese war mission 
now in this country to con- 
fer on problems arising 
out of the war. 
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Carefree in the Face of Death 


By FRED B. PITNEY 











“ 


HAT are you going to do after the war?” I 
asked an officer of the 6th Army, during the 
big push on the Somme. We had been out 
toward Curlu and were on the way back to Amiens. 

“Wait until we finish the war,” he replied. 

‘*But you are not a soldier by profession,” I persisted. 

“No,” he said. “I was in business in Paris.” 

“Well,” I continued, “how about the business?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t know,” he said. 

It is a curious attitude of mind that affects the citizen 
soldier after a short experience in the trenches. Little 
worries of every-day life seem to fall from him. Thing 
that would have been important problems call for not 
even passing interest. His business is beating the Ger- 
mans, and he will think of other things only after that is 
accomplished. 

One of my friends in the French army had owned an 
automobile repair shop before the war. 

**What became of the shop?” I asked him one day. 

**T locked the door when I came away,” he said. 

**Where is the key?” I inquired. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “IT had it in my pocket 
for a long time, but I have lost it.” 

“And you don’t know what shape the shop is in,” J 
said. 

“Tools all rusted, I suppose,” he answered. “Gas 
engine ruined. You can’t let a shop stand idle three 
years and expect to find it in good shape.” 

“But what will you do, when it is over?” I asked. 

**Get a job.” 

I have tried a good many times to get soldiers inter- 
ested in such things, but they won’t answer to the call. 
Once I tried to talk to one man about what would be 
the situation in general after the war. Back in Paris 
among the civilians there was a great deal of unneces- 
sary worry at the time about what would happen when 
the army was disbanded and several hundred thousands 
of soldiers were turned loose on the country. It was 
being discussed as one of the great problems of peace. 

“What will all these men do?” I asked the soldier. 
“They will have been soldiers for years. How are they 
going to go back into civil life? What will they do?” 

“They will go home,” he said. 

‘But this is a big and important question,” I insisted. 
“Many of these men will find their homes gone. They 
have been ruined by the war. Their businesses have 
disappeared. What can they do?” 

“They will make new homes,” he replied. ‘‘ Don’t 
worry about them until they begin to worry about 
themselves.” 

The unanimity with which an army does not worry 
about itself individually is remarkable. Near the Bois 
le Pretre I visited a section of the trenches where the 
lines run over the point of a hill that looks down on the 
great plain of the Woevre. At the foot of the hill on the 
French side is a little stream that meanders out into the 
plain. A quarter of a mile from the hill is a single track 
railroad with tall grass growing between the rails that 
have been idle since the beginning of the war. The 
lines are less than twenty yards apart at that point and 
the two armies are disputing for possession of the rail- 
road. The dispute is so active that the first trenches 
are always heavily manned and one is not allowed even 
to whisper in them for fear of giving some information 
to the enemy. Behind the hill one is protected from the 











Devastation looms tory. After that— 
on all sides of the 
fighting man in 
Europe and the en- 
emy lurks tog near 
for ,him to think 
what he will do in ophy of life brings 
the future. His ' him sufficient com- 
present aim is Vic fort for the day. 


well, he will leave 
that to Time, for 
perhaps there will 
be no “after” for 
him and his philos- 


view of the enemy, but as soon as one passes the shoul- 
der of the hill, he is in full sight from the German lines. 

I saw three French soldiers angling in the little stream 
on their side of the hill less than a thousand yards from 
the front trenches, moving slowly down toward the 
plain as they fished. From time to time the leader 
would glance over his shoulder to see if he had yet 
reached the point where he would be visible from the 
German lines. His rod was poked out ahead of him 
down stream and finally he came to the place where, as 
his rod swept through the air for a cast, there was a 
vicious hum in his ears and a puff of dust rose from the 
dry brown earth on the opposite side of the stream, 
where the German bullet had struck. The three sol- 
diers grinned at each other and stopping their down- 
stream progress fished complacently for their supper, 
while the Germans potted at the leader’s rod. Two 
feet more and they would pot at him. But he did not 
worry. Fish for supper was the important thing. 

Soldiering changes the point of view. A man worries 
about becoming a soldier. He may lose a good deal of 
weight thinking about it. If he is a man with responsi- 
bilities, especially, with family cares, he is fairly certain 
to put in a great deal of hard study and undergo a deal 
of mental travail over the prospect of being seized and 
thrown into a uniform and made to offer his life without 
question or the opportunity to object. But after he has 
been shaken into khaki and spent a few weeks in the 
field he undergoes, unconsciously, a great mental 
change. He forgets what it was he worried about. He 
sets aside all his former life. It seems to become in a 
large measure something that never existed as directly 
concerning him, something he knew of in the life of an- 
other man, but that had no personal interest. 

I knew a man in Paris, who, being forty-nine years 
old, went tranquilly through the first year and a half of 
the war following his usual occupations. His daily 
round was slightly disturbed, because he worked only 
half time, but he soon found other work to fill up the 
remainder of the day. At the end of 1915 calling up the 
men of forty-nine and fifty years began to be mooted. 
My friend was greatly worried. : 

*“How can I go into the army?” he said. “‘I am too old 
and too fat. What will become of my wife and the boy?” 

** Felix cannot sleep at night,” his wife toid me. ‘‘He 
is so worried about being called into service. He has 
had no rest for a week.” 

One morning I met the wife, red-eyed from weeping. 
‘Felix has gone,” she said. “This morning. But we 
hope he can be transferred to munitions work.” 

Some months later I met my friend in Paris. 

“Hello, Felix,” I said. “Have you got into muni- 
tions work?” 

“No,” he replied. “I am home on permission. I 
have been on the Somme.” 

“‘Couldn’t you get into the munitions?” I asked. 
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“Didn’t try,” he said cheerfully. ‘The hard part 
was putting on the uniform. After that it was easy 
enough.” 

“The brute,” his wife put in. “He is tired already of 
being home and wants to get back to his dirty trenches.” 

The new environment has much to do with the psy- 
chological change. A man is taken from a city desk and 
thrown into outdoor life. He is made to work with his 
muscles, and soon becomes much interested in finding 
new muscles that he had forgotten all about or never 
knew he had. He becomes physically fit and that has a 
great deal to do with his mental trim. 

There is a pleasure in being in good physical condi- 
tion that will make a man happy who has all the other 
conditions required to be completely miserable. It is 
hard to be in robust health and suffer severe mental an- 
guish for any protracted period. Healthy men do not 
die from love. But I knew a lanky neurasthenic who 
lay on his back in Battle Creek until his beard grew 
below his belt because the marriage of a friend reminded 
him that he, himself, had been crossed in love some 
years before. Such things do not happen to a man who 
is taken for the army and made into a rugged giant. 

Moreover, all the conditions of life are so different 
from what he-has been accustomed to that his thoughts 
take a new angle. He becomes a species of Robinson 
Crusoe in company with thousands of others. He 
learns to wait on himself instead of being waited on, to 
be ashamed of complaining or doing less than other men. 
And he learns to let efficiency be its own reward, to be 
proud of being efficient and ask no pay. 

I knew a soldier in the French army who had been 
three times cited in general orders. He was entitled to 
wear the croix de guerre with three palms, but he 
sported no decoration. 

““Why don’t you wear your medal?” I asked him. 

“The soldiers at the front don’t need medals,” he an- 
swered. ‘It is the ones at the rear who have to have 
them.” 

Another one was chauffeur for a staff officer who 
grew quite fond of him. One day on a visit to a 
general’s headquarters the officer said to his chauffeur, 
““Come with me and I will get you decorated.” 

The soldier followed through the trenches to the post 
of command and at the officer’s request the general 
gave the chauffeur the croix de guerre. The next day 
the chauffeur appeared without his medal and the 
officer complained bitterly. 

“Get you a decoration,” he said, “ask the general 
to give you the croix de guerre, and then you don’t 
wear it.” 

*T have done nothing to earn it,” the chauffeur re- 
plied. 

Men who learn such a spirit as that have no time for 
small worries. And that is the spirit the army teaches. 

One of my friends, a fine, brave man, sous-lieutenant 
Brassac, of the 42nd Colonials, is blind in both eyes. He 
lost his sight in the Champagne offensive in September, 
1915. He had been shot through the left eye, whena 
gas shell took the sight of his right eye.. He was lying on 
the ground in the open, when his sergeant came to him 
and said the Germans were advancing and asked for in- 
structions. 

“There is a small wood to the left,” said Brassac, 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Breaking Into ‘he Navy 


By RUSH McNAIR HOAG, Correspondent for Leslie’s 


N April the sixth, this year, the United States 


Atlantic Fleet was mobilized 

at one of our naval bases. During the day the 
crews of all vessels were mustered aft and the 
radiogram ‘rom the Secretary of the navy in- 
forming the commander-in-chief of the 
declaration of war upon Germany was 
published. There was not an excess 


amount of cheering or wild en- 
thusiasm, as one might expect. The 
reason seemed to be that these men 
were trained and ready. To be at 
sea and hear the firing of great guns 
was nothing new to them. 

During the past few years our 
Atlantic Fleet has been composed 
primarily of twenty-one battleships 

with attendant cruisers, destroy- 
ers, submarines and auxiliaries. That 
fleet has been almost constantly upon 
the go—at sea, upon cruises, maneu- 
vers or target practices. 

No other fleet in the world has had 
such an active or extensive program 
in time of peace. Our active fleet 
was ready atid prepared for battle 
within an hour after the declaration 
of war. It was the reserve fleet that 
had to be mobilized and recruited. 
Since the declaration of war, a naval 
reserve force has been recruited, but 
the great majority of its members 
belong to the Coast Defense Reserve, 
and are subject to duty only within 
their districts unless they should 
volunteer for general service. This 
force is being rapidly organized and 
drilled into efficiency. It is well 
that the German fleet was walled in 
by the fleets of the Allies upon the 
declaration of war, for there were 
some painful days getting our re- 
serve fleet whipped into shape. 


and anchored 

























FIRST LESSON 
IN SEAFARING 
The men who will 
man our battle- 
ships get their first 
lessons in seaman- 
ship on the famous 
old frigate Constel- 
lation, built in 1797. 


The bluejacket of to-day is no longer the sailor of old 
days, but a trained and modern mechanic. He operates 
the engines of the mighty battleship, the turrets, the guns, 
the torpedoes, the dynamos and wireless outfit; you see 
him swinging down the street and little you think that 
perhaps he is the man who steers the ship during ticklish 


maneuvers at sea. 


To train men in the various trades for the fleet, schools 
are maintained at the several navy yards and _ stations. 
There are electrical schools at New York and Mare Island, 
California. The classes are divided into four parts: two 
for electricians (general) and two for electricians (radio). 
Men must have had some previous electrical experience, 
have a knowledge of mathematics, and do elementary work 
in mechanical drawing and sketching. The length of the 


course is eight months. 


An artificer class is maintained at Norfolk for black- 
smiths, ship-fitters, shipwrights and painters. The course 
is six months in length, and applicants must have a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the trade in which they desire 


instruction. 


At Charleston, S. C., there is a class 
for machinists’ mates. Students are 


at the school sixteen months. Ap- 
plicants must have some knowl- 
edge of the trade and be 
men of continuous naval 
service. Classes for cop- 
persmiths and for the 
instruction of men in 
gasoline engines are also 
maintained at Charles- 
ton. 

There are also schools 
for musicians at Nor- 
folk, Great Lakes, IIl., 
and San Francisco; classes 
for cooks and bakers at New- 
port, R, I., and San Francisco; 
classes for commissary stewards 
and hospital apprentices at Newport 
and San Francisco, and advanced 
classes are also held for aviators, 
deep-sea divers and torpedomen. 

The first naval aviation school 
was at Pensacola, Fla., and the 
course was eighteen months in 





































duration. Since the declaration of war, numerous 
other aviation stations have been opened. 
The greater body of the men, however, for the navy 
must be the deck force, the men who man the 
guns and fight. They come mostly from 
the apprentice seamen, usually boys just 
out of school. For training these boys 
four great training stations are main- 
tained: one each at Norfolk, Va., 
Newport, R.I., Great Lakes, IIl., and 
on Goat Island, in San Francisco 
Bay, Cal. 

Upon the apprentice seaman’s 
enlistment he is sent to the nearest 
of these stations, and placed in train- 
ing. Every precaution is taken to 
guard the recruits’ health. A receiv- 
ing building is equipped with a large 
bath room fitted with a number of 
showers, and here they must first 
bathe, bidding farewell to their civil- 
ian clothing. 

At the Newport Training Station, 
the recruits are examined physically 
by the surgeon, and while stripped, 
every scar and mark and every 
physical defect is noted. The men 
are then filed into another room of 
the same building and receive their 
outfit of uniforms. The Govern- 
ment allows the recruit a uniform 
outfit valued at $60.00. This amount 
























PARADES A FEATURE OF DRILL 


For the purpose of training, apprentice seamen parade through the streets of Newport once a week. 
They acquire a jaunty way of marching that attracts attention. 


has been ample in the past but the 

higher cost of materials has caused 
the price of ‘‘clothing and small stores,” as the navy 
terms it, to rise, and $60.00 is not sufficient to buy a 
complete outfit as required by the regulations. However, 
in summer, the recruit is not required to supply himself 
with the winter outfit, and his first outfit is made as simple as 
possible. The shoes issued to the recruit are about two 
sizes too large. There is a reason for this, as the first two or 
three weeks’ drill on the “grinder” causes his feet to swell to 
such proportions that his extra large shoes just about fit. 

After having been fitted out in uniforms, the recruit 
is assigned quarters in barravks and placed in the “rookie 
squad.” Here he learns the facings, squad movements, 
manual of arms, or as much of the school of the squad 
as a week will teach. In a few days a company is formed 
from ,the various “rookie squads” and the chief petty 
officer instructor, who acts as com- 
pany commander, takes them on the 
drill ground. Drilling of naval recruits, 
even in times of peace, is “intensive.” 

“Up all hammocks” goes at 5 A.M., 

‘ and the men are out with a bound, 
practically abol- heal, teste te ee eel tawe. thale 
ished in the Navy, /#sh their hammocks, and have their 
but the old Borer Morning bath. When I went through 
makes occasional training we had a shower bath one 
trips about Nar- morning, a swim in the tank the next, 
ragansett Bay so and just a wash to the waist the next, 
that the recruit alternating through these as the days 
can say he has went by. Before breakfast the bar- 

furled the royal.” packs are thoroughly scrubbed out, 
and made spick and span for the day. 

At eight o’clock all companies are out on 

the “grinder” for the morning’s work. 

They drill en masse, this ending in 

“company square” when they 
all sing a few songs like ““Nancy 

Lee” and finish with ‘The 

Star Spangled Banner.” 
The battalion then splits 
up, and the various com- 
pany commanders take 
their companies off for 
the particular course of 
instruction planned for 
them. One company will 
be imstructed in naval sig- 
nals—semaphore and wig-wag; 
another in the compass, ship’s 
bearings, duties of the look-out, 
ete., and still another in heaving 
the lead line or in Swedish physi- 
cal exercises. Boat drill under oars 

is given twice a week. 

During this first period (about 
four weeks) of instruction the recruit 
is granted no liberty, and every pre- 

(Continued on page 346) 


OLD LESSONS 
TO NEW MEN 
Sailing training 
ships have been 
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OU must always think of our guar- 
antee onevery package of Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes as a direct personal message 
from The American Tobacco Company to 
you—not as a mere business formality. 


Read it; this is what it says: 
GUARANTEE 


If these cigarettesare not in perfect condition, 
or if they are not entirely satisfactory in every 
way, return the package and as many of the 
cigarettes as you have not smoked, to your 
dealer and he will refund your money. 


You couldn’t ask for anything more com- 
plete, sweeping or unreserved, could you? 
You are protected, the dealer is protected: 
everyone who pays his money for Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes is given the squarest deal 
that plain English can define. 


Isn’t ita satisfaction to you to buy goods 
in which the manufacturer’s confidence is so 
completely expressed, and the dealer’s con- 
fidence so thoroughly backed up. It gives 
you confidence; brings us all together—a 
complete circle of confidence. Lucky Strike 
is the real Burley cigarette; you'll enjoy it 
immensely: the new flavor: the new idea: 


It’s Toasted 


Copyright by The American Tobacco Company, Inc., 1917, 
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$10. THRIFT 





A Simple System for 
Encouraging Thrift 


$10 Thrift Bonds offer a 
most convenient and logical 
system forthe promotionand 
encouragement of Thrift. 
This system is fully ma- 
tured after five years of in- 
vestigation of the small 
investment field. 


DONDS 


are distributed through employers, 
large and small, and merchants. 
Every day an increasing number of 
stores and industrial concerns handle 
them. 

Thrift Bonds are 3% certificates 
of ownership in Governmental obli- 
gations held by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York as Trustee. 


They are absolutely safe. 


Thrift Bonds will be accepted at par in 
exchange for Bonds of the Liberty Loan, 
or other Governmental war issues, when 
issued, with no charge to holders except 
transportation, premium and accrued in- 
terest, if any, at the date of the exchange. 


Correspondence with Banks, Employers 
and Merchants is especially invited. 


National Thrift Bond 


Corporation 


Under the Supervision of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York 


61 Broadway New York City 


Trustees: 

R. Bayard Cutting 

Trustee, Franklin Trust Co., New York 
Clarence H. Kelsey, Chairman 

Pres, Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 

New York 
Adolph Lewisohn 

Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, New York 


William Fellowes Morgan 
Pres. Merchants’ Association, New York 


Andrew Squire 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Attorneys, 
Cleveland 


Henry Rogers Winthrop 
Harris, Winthrop & Co., Bankers, New York 


Officers and Directors: 
Henry Bruere 
Ex-Chamberlain of New York City 
Vice-Pres, American Metal Co., New York 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-Pres. 
Vice-Pres, Equitable Trust Co., New York 
Edward C. Delafield, Treas. 
Pres, Franklin Trust Co., New York 
E. Y. Gallaher 
Vice-Pres, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York 
Lindley M. Garrison 
Ex-Secretary of War 
Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter, 
Attorneys, New York 
Charles P. Howland 
Murray, Prentice & Howland, Atternevs, 
New York 
James Imbrie. ; 
Wm. Morris Imbrie & Co., Bankers, 
New York 
Darwin R. James, Jr. 
Pres. American Chicle Co., New York 
Ingalls Kimball, Pres. 
Originator of the Thrift Bond*Plan 
John Harsen Rhoades 
Rhoades & Co., Bankers, New York 


Jesse Isidor Straus, Vice-Pres. 
R. H. Macy & Co., Merchants, New York 
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Autumn Vacation Ideal 


HE last call for the summer vacation 

has been sounded. Most of the 
prominent summer resorts and our great 
National Parks, the people’s natural 
playgrounds, close about September 15th. 
Those of us who have been too busy to 
take a summer vacation begin to look to 
the fall and winter for a cessation of work. 
Naturally in most minds the question 
now arises: “‘What effect will the war 
have on purely vacational travel?” Will 
the winter resorts offer as much as usual 
to those who can find it convenient, 
despite the war, to visit them? The 
answer to these que- 





The striking feature of most of the past 
season’s travel was that by far the greater 
majority chose to travel in ease and com- | 
fort, for the Pullman Company reports | 
the high water mark in its history. The 
two p’s that are the best indices of busi- 
ness are said to be the post office and the | 
Pullman. A prominent commercial 
traveler says that whenever he goes into 
a small town and finds a crowd around the 
post office he thinks it is a good town for 
business. So railroad men often gauge 
passenger travel by pressure on the 
Pullman service. The heavy Pullman 


fact that the grim aspect of war has made 
the past and the coming season less of a 
playtime, indications are that many will 
travel this winter. 

Travel will not be as easy and accom-‘ 
modations as plentiful as in former 
seasons, for the cut in train service made 
throughout the country this summer will 
undoubtedly be continued on the winter 
schedule. Pullmans may be at a premium 
during the usual rush season, but in this 
connection it is pleasant to realize that 
the upper berth is 20 per cent. less ex- 
pensive, the occupant is further removed 
from the noise of the 
wheels, is out of the 





ries must, of course, 
come from deduction 
from past experience 
and present indica- 
tions. 

Immediately upon 
the declaration of war 
last spring, many 
stopped planning for 
summer vacations al- 
together, not taking 
in t o consideration 
that some sort of a 
vacation has _ long 
since been regarded 


cessity rather than a 
luxury. But with the 
approach of real hot 
weather plans changed 
and far and wide 
the usual summer un- 
rest was noticeable; 
and it is surprising 
to note that despite 
all considerations of 
war a greater number 








way of people moving 
up and down the aisle, 
enjoys better ventila- 
tion and has all the 
comforts supplied in 
the lower berth, while 
the new ladders and 
individual curtains in- 
crease the attractive- 
ness of an upper berth. 
The only handicap to 
the upper berth that 
I know of is the lack 
of a window to look 
out of if one cannot 
sleep well while trav- 
eling. On the whole 
the upper berth has 
its advantages. Also 
comforting to the per- 
son who may plan to 
travel this winter, but 
who may feel that 
while the war lasts all 
comforts are unnec- 
essary luxuries, is the 
thought that rail- 








of Americans traveled 
than ever before. Cali- 
fornia reported the 
heaviest tourist busi- 
ness in its history; 
Hawaii, far from the 
seat of the great strug- 
gle, drew its quota 
of thousands, while 
Alaska witnessed an 
influx of tourists surpassing that of any 
previous season. Probably due to the 
efforts of the Government to popularize 
them, our National Parks seemed to be 
veritable magnets for the wearied city 
dweller. Early in the season, New 
England and the Eastern Coast resorts 
suffered a retardation of business, but 
greater activity was reported toward the 
usual peak season. If*the tourist travel 
was not as heavy, at any rate the rail- 
roads reported no loss of business, due 
probably largely to industrial activity, 
to normal increase in traffic and a growth 





in business travel. 


foot, and there are not many men who 
can meet his glance squarely without 
quivering. He can tell a sham at a 
glance. He is stern and capable, a man 
filled with a deep sense of duty, and he has 
a wonderful memory. One of his fellow 
officers said to me, “Crowder is an en- 
cyclopedia of information.” 

He gets to his office before 8 o’clock 
every morning, works hard all day, and 
is usually there until 11 or 12 o’clock 
at night. He owes his legal knowledge 
to the fact that while he was stationed 
at the University of Missouri as military 
instructor, he took a course in law, in 
which he has always been interested. 
The legal knowledge thus acquired, he 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. At one time he served as a 
member of the Supreme Court of the 





Philippines, and was a member of the 


PEACE AND PLENTY ON THE COLUMBIA 


An ideal fall vacation can be found almost anywhere in this land of varied 
climes, from the Maine woodlands to the salmon-filled Columbia of the Pacific 
Northwest, shown above with the result of a few hours’ fishing. 
seems to be the one who knows best the charm of fall days. 
crowd the resorts throughout the summer may find their pleasures ample, 
but the fall offers many compensations for those who have to take their and 


vacation later. 


traffic of the past summer is not only an 
evidence that business is good, but that 
the people are prosperous. 

The mountain resorts had an unusually 
prosperous season, especially in the 
Adirondacks. Undoubtedly a silly fear 
of submarines in the earlier months kept 
many away from the seaside, a fact that 
probably operated to some extent in 
favor of inland and mountain resorts, 
and that probably will be borne in mind 
the coming winter when the Florida 
resorts are being weighed against those of 
California and the inland winter vaca- 
tion centers. At any rate, despite the 


(Continued from page 323) 


commission that treated with Aguinaldo. 
His military history is as follows: 
Appointed to West Point September 
1, 1877. Graduated June 11, 1881, 
and was assigned as second lieutenant 
in the Eighth Cavalry. In the fall of that 
year he was sent to do frontier duty in 
Texas where he greatly distinguished 
himself as a cavalryman. He remained 
at this post until 1884, when he was de- 
tailed as instructor of military tactics 
at the University of Missouri, where he 
remained, except for a brief period of 
scouting duty in New Mexico, until 1889. 
He was then sent to the frontier in 
North Dakota to fight the Indians. In 
April, 1891, he was appointed acting Judge 
Advocate General of the Department of 
the LaPlatte. At the beginning of the 
Spanish-American war he was appointed 
Judge Advocate General of the fourth 








road transportation is 
now approximately 
50 per cent. cheaper 
that it was three 
years ago and, in this 
time of soaring prices 
increased cost 

of living, is probably 

the only product, 
relatively speaking, that has maintained 
an even price or that has decreased in 
price. ‘This economy has particularly 
been noticeable in the diners, where one 
now finds war prices and war portions 
as specially attractive features, while the 
standard of excellence has been main- 
tained as usual. 


The sportsman 
Those who 


Eprtor’s Note—This department will give specific i? 
formation to Lesiir’s readers who are planning to trave: 
at home or abraod. Correspondents are requested to staté 
definitely their destination and time at which the proposed 
trip is to be made. This will facilitate the work of this 
bureau. Stamps for reply should be enclosed. Address 
Editor Travel Bureau, Lestin’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Men Who Are Winning the War 


army corps, and was stationed at Mobile. 
When the troops went to Cuba, he was 
sent as Judge Advocate General of the 
expeditionary forces. In August of 
that year, he was appointed a member 
of the commission to arrange for the 
capitulation of Manila, and became 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands. He was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Colonel of the Thirty- 
ninth Volunteer Infantry and _ later 
Brigadier General of Volunteers, return- 
ing to America in 1901, where he was 
assigned to duty on the General Staff, 
Was detached from duty to accompany 
Kuroki in Manchuria, and in 1911 was a 
delegate to the Pan-American Congress, 
and succeeded General Davis the same 
year as Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, and is now Provost Marshal 
General of the United States Army. 
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“Wired of Markets for American Goods 
unctures 














eel of tire trouble is the 
kill-joy of motoring. Punctures are 

always unexpected and usually happen 
when you're ina hurry. Safeguard your 
time and temper by using— 


Guaranteed for 5,000 Miles 
Without a Puncture or a New 
Tube Free 


Cost but little more than unguarante zed tubes 

are inflated and (put in your tires in the usual 

way. Over 40,000 in use. Coupon will bring 

complete details. 

a, PpEALERS over 500 livewire men are now 
making big money se lling Toliver guaran- 

teed Tubes and Tires. We need more. Your 

territory may still be open—write us. 


COUPON 
The Toliver Tube & Tire Co., 
915 A Toliver Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:_ Without obligation to me please send 


(Dealer (J) User information about your Punc- 
ture Pro=f Tubes and 6,000 mile guaranteed Tires 


Name 


Address 





THE FAMOUS ILLINOIS 


















The “KITCHENER,” the R' Triumph in Military Watch Manufac- 
turing, Order “direct,” safe ONE-THIRD of the regular retail price vu 


30 DAYS) FREE TRIAL ; 


very penny mone ws will be dt ithin 30 di 
E the Lory: foyer: ped bg y Seeiboden Vee te ik i absolutely one. 
TAKE — OF THIS STARTLING OFFER 


ORDER YOUR WATCH TODAY 


in JEWEL 
| NER 


| a5 * 


FULLY 
r wement— Made in Il or 17 jews! 
Rt, thin mmodel, pho o's 










GUARANTEED 
TELY GUARANTI [D. 


than the “Kitchener id “direct. 

haharedo. genuine leather, fitted with 
tener. Easily adjusted-to the wrist. 

ynickel or gun metal finish case. . Be sure to 

ra for gun metal case. Mail Your Order Today. 

ject to Approval) 

ment, Kitchener strap, standard dial, $11.75 
wement, Kitchener strap, standard dial, $16.00 N | 
s Watch, Hlinois aoveineah, Kitchener strap, NIGHT DiaL, $14.00 
nt's Watch, Illinois movement, Kitchener strap, NIGHT DiaL, $18.25 


amped FREE on back of od ad Write 
The MILITAIRE WATGH COMPANY, Dept. 926, Topeka, Kansas 


TST OT ah OPS. 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 


Guaranteed ONE YEAR Must 


12 months or © replaced ony 
Agents having wonderful 
success. H.W. Price sold 
60 boxesin12 hours. Mrs. 
Fields 109 pairs on one 
street. G. W. Noble 
made $35 in one 
day. Sworn proof. 








Not for sale in 
stores. A hosiery 
proposition that 
beats them all. Your 
territory still open. Write 
quick for terms and free samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 

14 Elk St. Dayton, Ohio 





ON $100 UNDERWOOD 
Tam are-builder of UNDERWOO 
Typewriters only —not a second 
hand dealer, Isave you over ONE 
HALF on genuine $100 Underwood 
arantee your machine for FIV. 
EARS let yea try_it Ten Days 
Free, “we? 
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W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres... T. 
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cheap 7-jewel so-called Military watches 


By W. E. AUG 
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BROWN BROS. 


A GREAT SHIPMENT OF ARGENTINE WHEAT 
Argentine, known as one of the greatest wheat-producing centers in the world, 
up to a year ago furnished Great Britain large quantities of the needed grain. 
Last year, due to a short crop, Argentine placed an embargo on her wheat and 
considerable friction developed between the two countries, which has fortunately 


O very many inquiries have been re- 
\ ceived from manufacturers all over 
the United States desirous of entering 
foreign markets, but uncertain as to the 
‘|appropriateness of their products for 
5 | eveneons territory, that I shall discuss 
briefly and generally the possibilities open 
to American goods in these fields of trade. 

The nations of the earth may be divided 
| for this purpose into two great classes— 
those which produce raw materials, such 
as ores, wheat, cotton, wool and cattle, 
| and those which elaborate these products 
into the finished articles of commerce, 
such as machinery, foods, textiles and 
fabrics. And the peoples of the world— 
the producers and consumers—may like- 
wise be divided into two great classes— 
| those requiring primal necessities, such as 
| rice, flour, meat, tools and simple raiment, 
| and those demanding the luxuries, such as 
delicacies, silks, pianos and automobiles. 

Latin America is the largest producer of 
|raw materials. Her mines are the richest 
| known to man. Her broad fields are 
| destined to be the granaries of the world. 
| Her vast acreage means that she can be 
depended upon to supply meat, meat 
|products and wool. Her virgin forests 
| are capable of giving humanity hard and 
|cabinet woods for centuries. From the 
| Rio Grande River to the Straits of Magel- 
lan, barring the slaughter houses of the 








factories and sugar refineries in Cuba, | 
there are no manufactories engaged in 
international trade. A few plants for 
making matches, soap, crackers and bis- 
cuit, as well as breweries, are to be found | 
‘here and there, but their products are for | 
local consumption. 

The great percentage of inhabitants are 
Indians, negroes and mixed bloods, who | 
want but simple necessities. The wealthy | 
classes are far more extravagant in tastes | 
and requirements. As a rule the roads 
of Central and South America, with the ex- 
ceptions of Cuba and Porto Rico, are mis- | 
erable. In the larger cities and for a few | 
miles outside their boundaries the streets 
are fair. I mention this to show that it | 
will be years before the automobile will be 
extensively used in this part of the world, 
‘and that automobiles and their accesso- | 
ries will never be even proportionately in 
as great demand as in the United States. 





| ° 
cheap shoes, hardware, tools, agricultural 





River Plate region and a few large cigar | country is able to supply. 


The next harvest will occur in a few months and the prospects 
are for a good crop. 


implements, medicines, flour, rice, oil, 
lard, tinned foods, small notions and cheap 
jewelry, with a relatively moderate amount 
of high-grade articles such as laces, lingerie, 
toilet articles, furniture, expensive clothes, | 
textiles, and comestibles. As cities grow | 
and states progress improvements Will i in- | 
crease, requiring electric lights, sewerage 
systems, telephones, aqueducts, railways 
and telegraphs. Many smelting plants 
will be installed in Bolivia, Peru, Chile, 
and Brazil. 

The same general remarks apply to 
Africa, excepting that this continent is 
liable to show a greater development in 
agricultural pursuits and_ stock-raising, 
and therefore its greatest need will be for 
goods associated with these industries. 

Australia will unquestionably be devoted 
to pastoral pursuits, and will prove a good 
market for, agricultural implements, wag- 
ons, hardware, and necessities. The great 
part of its inhabitants are educated and 
refined so that there will always exist a 
demand for a general line of luxuries. 

The Asiatic markets present far more 
difficult problems. The bulk of the in- 
habitants of the continent are recipients | 
of wages that are relatively small, and 
their purchasing power is limited to almost 
the actual nec essities for a meagre ex- 





istence which, in a great measure, each 


China, India, Burma and S$ 
rice which is the staple diet of these lands, 
while China and India are rapidly pre- 
paring to supply, through their own looms, 
|the enormous quantities of cotton cloth | 
their natives use. Japan has become a 
/ manufacturing and exporting nation and 
is catering to the nearby markets, and it 
is only a question of time before most of 
| this profitable trade will be diverted to her 
shores. Despite this condition of affairs, 
the Far East will need for years to come 
many articles which the United States can 
‘supply. I have particular reference to ma- 
chinery, steel products, tools, hardware, 
| agric vultural implements, oil, flour, tobacco, 
'cotton, shoes, clothing and automobiles. 


depleted of necessities as well as of lux- 
uries. They formerly depended on Europe 
and Canada for most of their. supplies. 
I cannot understand why our merchants | 


The chief requirements of this part) | have overlooked the excellent opportuni- 
of the world will be necessities for the | ties for business to be found in these 
masses, such as cotton, goods, textiles, | 


localities. 


For instance | 
Siam grow the | 


At present the West Indies are almost | 
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& OSTER 


MATCHLESS 
DIE STOCKS, 


self-contained 











are built for men who take 

an honest pride in their tools 
and men who seek to spend 

the least labor on their work. 
Easy-starting, easy-pulling, easy 
adjustment are all perfected in this 
die-stock. Receding dies, universal BRy 
chuck, simplified lever-control and Lil 
patented chip shield (exclusive) com- 
bine to take the perspiration out of 
pipe-threading. 
If you thread pipe in shop, factory,farm 
or trench, get a free catalog of the four 
Matchless tools, plain and ratchet. 
Say “‘Matchless’’ when you write. 


THE OSTER MFG. CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio 





- 2023 East 61st Street, 








Music Lessons 
Book BREE, Bevse indir gra xara 


European teachers given 
by the University Sutencien | Methoa The lessons are a 
marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we w rill 
send you our Free Book containing text’ and Illustrations 
covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the guest Wm. H. Sherwooa, See by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE C he pid of Phono- 
gm) by Cram oh PUBLICS SCHOUL M C by Frances 
Clark, VIO CORNET MANDOLIN. UITAR, 
BANJO, REED ‘ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 
equally eminent teachers.\ ~ ) 
for Free Book and learn how 
Send NOW easily you can become a fine sing- 
er, or a skilful paver. Our Free Book tells youhow. Write 
for it today. few Special Introductory Scholarships now 
being awarded by our faculty. Full particulars with Free 
Book. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Proprietor Siegel-Myers School of Music 


3366 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill 


BANKING BY M 
ATA% INTER 


N° matter how far you live from 
Cleveland you can open a Sav- 
ings Account at 4% compound 
interest with this bank—the old- 
est Trust Company in Ohio. 

Send today for our booklet 
“L” explaining our system of 
receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 


CLEVELAND,O + + CAPITAL & SURPLUS ¢8,000,000.00 
ASSETS ‘OVER SIXTY - FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big Thousspde.. of a 

need them. Only 2,000 Certified Public’. eee. alt 

are earn) ing $3, oe fo $10 000 a year. We train you (is by mail'in in 

spar Examinations or executive accoun' 

tions. Seles of B 'y to begin—we repare 

you from the sround up, urse personally supervised by Wm. A. 

Chase, LL.M., C.P,A. Ring Secretary Illinois State Board of Examin- 
ers in Accountancy}, and | staff of C.P.A’s. Low Saito fee— 

easy terms. Write now for Fee book of Accountancy fac 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 951-H ‘ 
“The Worid’s Greatest Extension Uni 


Clear Your Throat 





















‘Chicego 
iversity’”’ 





Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats. 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


tm Business Over — Years 

















| 
| & 
| 


For $15.00 we hand-tailor to your 
measure and deliver express charges 
prepaid, a $25.00 all wool suit or over- 
coe at, absolutely guaranteed to fit or you 
— t pay us one cent. Write for our new 


| FALL-WINTER STYLE BOOK. 
THE RUBY TAILORS, ‘Dept. 46, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Watching the Nation’s Business 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY BURE 


HE people have been more occupied 
with consideration of the form of the 
President’s reply to the Pope’s peace pro- 
posals than with its substance. With 
many of its terms, there has 


The Open been no disagreement here. 
Door to They merely reiterate the 
Peace stand taken by the Presi- 


dent in his address of April 
2 and subsequently. Disarmament to a 
large degree is necessary to an assurance 
that there shall be no war “next time.” 
The idea of “reciprocal condonations”’ 
may puzzle some. Perhaps it means that 
Germany will belatedly forgive Captain 
Fryatt for trying to ram a submarine that 
was trying to sink his ship. Territorial 
redistributions is a subject with which the 
United States has no concern, other than 
on general principles. These involve the 
rights of peoples to their own choice of 
governments. Herein lies the parting of 
the ways between the old order and the 
new. Our European allies have accepted 
the slogan of ‘making the world safe for 
democracy,” but they will find it a big 
word when it clashes with national self- 
aggrandizement. Yet this is the path on 
which the United States government has 
set forth. There are indications that the 
careful deliberations of President Wilson 
have been largely for the purpose of know- 
ing how the peoples everywhere feel about 
the question of peace. This includes the 
German people, as well as those of the 
entente governments. Naturally, peace 
dickerings over “‘terms’’ and the ancient 
questions of “the balance of power”’ have 
small place in such considerations. Thus, 
there can be no blunt rejections of peace 
movements now or hereafter. It is this 
attitude that leaves the door to peace 
open at all times. It also hampers any 
movement of German militarism to con- 
vince the German people that they are 
willing to have peace, but that the enemy 
is bent on conquest. It also puts the de- 
termination of peace in the right place. 
When the peoples everywhere want it, 
they will get it. 


RITICS of the methods of physicians 

have delighted to tell of consumptives 
on the way from Arizona to Florida for their 
health meeting consumptives going from 
Florida to Arizona 
for the same purpose, 
both acting on the 
doctors’ advice. 
Some of the Govern- 
ment doctors act in the same way. Sul- 
phur is an absolute essential to the manu- 
facture of explosives, and 95 per cent of 
the output of the Texas sulphur mines is 
absorbed by one great American muni- 
tions firm in that way, with difficulty in 
getting it transported fast enough. Yet 
the Quartermaster’s Department recently 
withdrew two ships from the sulphur- 
carrying trade for use in transatlantic 
shipments. ‘There were also withdrawn 
seven oil tankers for the transportation of 
lumber and munitions to Europe ata 
time when the oil supplies of the country 
and the government were short of require- 
ments. These experiences show the nec- 
essity for a central control of all shipping. 
Control of all ocean traffic properly be- 
longs to the Shipping Board, where it will 
doubtless be placed. Plans are now in 
progress for the establishment of a traffic 
department in the Shipping Board, with a 
traffic expert at its head. Under him will 
probably be three directors, one to have 
charge of the Atlantic trade, another of 
the Pacific water movements, and the 
third to look after Central and South 
American shipping needs. Under this 
system priority rights can be adjusted 
according to the urgency of the country’s 
war needs, and the several departments of 


Expensive Hap- 
hazard Com- 
mandeering 


‘AU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


the Government will not be placed in the 
position of competing against each other 
in waging the war. 


N entering ‘upon the first of its price- 
fixing measures the administration 
doubtless is cognizant of the difficulties 
it will encounter. It is a socialistic experi- 
ment. Whether it will 

A Socialistic make coal cheaper to 
Experiment a consumer or not 
remains to be 

The plan of dividing the coal-producing 
areas into districts and setting a price for 
coal at the mouth of the mine in each can 
only be an approximate approach to jus- 
tice. Conditions of production are not 
the same in any two mines, hence the cost 
of production must vary accordingly. 
Whether the unrest of labor will be pla- 





seen. | 


cated in the process remains to be seen. | 
The attempt to set aside the law of supply | 
and demand has been undertaken only on | 


the plea of extreme emergency. 
work? Many believe that any interfer- 
ence with its operations will merely de- 
crease production through the withdrawal 


Will it | 


of the stimulating effects of a free search | 
of business for natural profits, with ac- | 


company ing disturbance tolabor. In anut- 
shell, the argument of patriotic business 
men has been that they should be allowed 
to make. profits and that these profits 
should be taxed to any extent by the gov- 
ernment. This, with them, is a definite 
economic policy, having the nation’s needs 
as much as their private welfare in view. 
In a recent study of the Mexican problem, 
Clarence W. Barron, a well-known finan- 
cial authority and editor of the Boston 
News Bureau, showed that the failure of 
countries in various parts of the world to 
protect their own}business industries was 
the beginning of their misfortune. He 
cited the prosperity and order of the 
Tampico oil fields in the midst of an 
otherwise perturbed republic as evidence 
of the only way in which Mexico can be 
rehabilitated. 
the administration will not overlook these 
phases of the problem in its price-fixing 
propaganda. There is no question that 
the clash of economic conditions was back 
of the present war or that when the 


It may be accepted that | 


weapons of war are laid down the econo- | 


mic struggle will be resumed with greater 
intensity than before. 
ment ownership is to follow here, it will 
be the height of folly to strangle individual 
incentive in business on the plea of patri- 
otism. The further spectacle of Congress 
insisting on the highest possible rate of 
taxation on corporation earnings and 
incomes with the administration declaring 
for no profits indicates the battle of cross 
purposes now going on. 


| TYOR many years there has prevailed an 


Unless Govern. | 


undercurrent of hostility on the part | 


'of the smaller Central and South Ameri- 
can republics against the United States. 
As long as this nation 


|The War held aloof from partici- 
|Making Us pation in the present 
Friends war, this feeling contin- | 


| ued. Moreover, it was 


| stirred by enemy influences in their midst. | 


Militarism by its aggressions finally prod- 
‘ded Uncle Sam to action. Almost im- 
| mediately the little nations of the Western 

Hemisphere followed suit. Withina month 
| the age-old suspicions and enmities were 
allayed. Cuba has just certified to this by 
| making a gift to the United States of four 
| German steamers seized by her at the time 
of Cuba’s declaration of war. 

the situation changed since the days when 

this country was kept busy landing ma- 

'rines on her shores to preserve peace. 
The same has been true of other western 
| (Continued on page 345) 


So far has | 
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The One Lone 


Package 


On the Pantry Shelf Shows a 
Wrong Idea of Puffed Wheat 


Some people treat Puffed Grains as tidbits, 


to be 


served on rare occasions. These bubble grains, flavory 


and flaky, seem like food confections. 
say, “They seem too good to eat.” 

That is a wrong conception. 
Rice, above all else, are scientific foods. 


As some folks 


Puffed Wheat and 


They are whole grains, rich in minerals and vita- 


mines. ‘They supply what flour foods lack. 


And they are fitted, like no other grain foods, for 
easy, complete digestion. Every food cell is exploded, 
so digestion can instantly act.* And the whole grain 


feeds. 


Their easy digestion makes them perfect between-meal foods, 


or good-night foods, or luncheon foods. 
them. 
can have all they want of them. 
time, they are the best foods one can eat. 





Puffed Wheat in Milk 


Everybody revels in 
Keep plenty on hand, and all three kinds, so children 
At odd hours or at meal- 








Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 




















Serve in the morning with sugar and cream, or mixed with any 
fruit. Forluncheonor supper, floatin bowlsof milk. Use as wafers 


in soup, as nut-like garnish for ice cream. 


Douse with melted 


butter, like peanuts or popcorn, for an after-school delight. 
They are as welcome as confections, and fat better for the child. 





Mix With Fruit 





Use Like Nut Meats 
71685) 
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; ‘Two Miles ove the Battle mo 
Your Morning Bran _ | Comin rm ae 25 me 
Sphi 
Don't lear b fies had done in the past week. This informa-|the mosquitoes and the fields of red disti 
inviting gy hong | rea, wed - is not |tion would not only be of value in cor-| poppies between the lines. There, in to si 
tee A ae nd dl Wt WT hie dish recting the maps, but from it, coupled | front of Fort P—, Alan Seeger wrote sign, 
aormcegcior ate : with what came through other channels, | his poem “Champagne.” A little farther er 
Te Pattlichn’s tn ccene feces daily fee |the Staff officers would to some extent | along, hazy, but still visible, is another It is 
a week. Note the better breakfasts, bet- deduce the German plans im this particu- | sector that I remember equally well, for and 
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September 8, 1917 


moving in the same direction we are. 
The two Spads are not the ones we are 
looking for. Instead of the familiar 
Sphinx painted on the side, which is the 
distinguishing mark of the unit that was 
to supply our escort, these carry another 
sign, and the white star we carry must 
prove an equal disappointment to them. 
It is just a chance meeting. I stand up 
and wave them the “Finished”’ signal, 
which in this case means “‘ Nothing doing.” 
They make a turn and in an instant are 
out of sight! 

For 10 minutes more we circle, keep- 
ing the same altitude, but still no Spads. 
It is now 20 minutes past our meeting 
time and we are certain that the rendez- 
vous has miscarrried, not at all; an 
unusual occurrence. Now we can either 
go back and report: “Mission pas 
exécutée,” or we can risk it alone. Our 
escort was to be supplied chiefly as a 
protection in case we should meet a 
strong German defensive patrol. They 
fly from six to a dozen machines together 
and the von Richthoffen outfit, which 
we know is in the region, often flies 
20 machines in a group and against 
them we would have absolutely no 
chance alone. But there is no certainty 


of our meeting such a patrol and, even if | 
we did, we might see them in time to 


duck into the clouds and escape. And 
on top of that our mission is *‘ premiére 
urgence.’ Another look for the Spads, 
and I reach over, tap Albanel on the 


almost all exploding too low. Some are 
five-inch shrapnel, which explode with 
a nasty crack and leave a cloud of black 
smoke; others are seven-inch and leave 
smoke clouds still larger of a dirty yellow. 
One shell rockets by so close that the air 
displacement throws the machine into a 
side slip. Timed one-tenth of a second 
sooner that would have been our finish. 
Albanel looks around hastily and his 
lips move. A stranger might think he 
was muttering a prayer, but from long 
association I know better. What he is 
saying is: “Oh, les cochons!” He calls 
all Germans pigs, but this time he is re- 
ferring particularly to German gunners, 
ior else his remark is: “Oh ma belle- 
|'maman.” Why he should bring in his 
| mother-in-law on such an occasion 


| (particularly when he hasn’t one) is some- 





variably he does. 

But now we have to be on the alert 
against another danger. Another ma- 
chine bearing down on us swiftly gives 
me a nasty start, for it is in such a position 
I cannot make out whether it is French 
or German. An instant later it is sur- 
rounded by a wreath of black smoke 
puffs and I know it is a friend, for he, too, 
is getting a reception from the German 
gunners. Now we are completely out 
of range of this first battery and until 
another takes it up we have a few minutes 
|of peace. More shelling at intervals 
| enlivens our job, but we make the photo- 





shoulder and signal him that there is | graphs and turn homeward, arriving safely 


no chance of our escort (which igs no news 





| : 
after several encounters with hostile pa- 


to him), then point in the direction of our |-trols. The mission of “ premiére urgence”’ 


objective. He nods and immediately 
heads the machine toward the’ point | 
where we have agreed to cross the lines. | 
Over the trenches we can see a half dozen | 
widely separated machines; they are | 
probably all at least a mile up, but to 
us they seem extremely low; they look 
like flies crawling across a map. Some 
seem to be moving ‘normally, but others, 
whose courses happen to be at an angle 
with curs, appear to be moving sidewise | 
—crab fashion. <A big slow Farman im- 
mediately below seems to be actually 
flying backwards. 

Just as we arrive at our crossing point 
another difficulty comes up. A large 
isolated bank of clouds is drifting exactly 
over the point where I want to take the 
first photographs so I signal Albanel 
and we turn off again over our own lines. 
Away beneath us and behind the German 
lines, one of their “low patrols’’ sweeps 
by. There are eight of them in irregular 


is finished, and with it another day’s work. 


Importance of Good Roads 


NOOD roads are never of more vital 
importance than when a nation is 

at war. France has more than once dur- 
ing the past three years had cause to 
be grateful for her splendid, centuries- 
old highways. President Wilson met 
the hesitating attitude apt to be manifest 
when a nation enters war, by saying, 
“This is not only not the time to allow 
any slowing up of business, but it is a 
time when every sensible process of 
stimulation should be used.” These 
words are particularly apropos to the con- 
struction of good roads. The American 
farmer is being called upon to save the 
world from starvation. If the farmer is 
to extend his operations and increase 
production he must be given good high- 
ways to get his crops to market. Trans- 





formation, but as we watch, two of them 
break away and go off in pursuit of one 
of our Farmans, the same that had 
passed under us a minute before. Just 
as they are catching up with him, two 
other machines, coming from behind our 
lines, break into the picture. They are 
probably Spads, “‘barrage flying,’’ and 
will take care of the two Germans. 

We need not look at the ground below 
to know that we are over enemy terri- 
tory. On one’s first trip over, it seems to | 
him that there are 50 German guns which | 
have been reserving their fire for that | 
particular moment, and that they all | 
break loose at once. We have made a| 
great many trips over and always get | 
the same reception, so it has become more | 
or less a matter of course. I think we | 
would be disappointed if we were not | 
fired on. Standing on the ground and | 
watching the smoke puffs break around 
an aeroplane, one has the impression 
that the anti-aircraft gunners are shoot- 
ing very badly—some of the shells do 
burst at an inexcusable distance from 
the target; but in the aeroplane one’s 
impression is wholly different; he does 
not see those shells that burst away 
behind him, he notices only those that 
explode unpleasantly near, and, when the 
Germans are shooting at him at the 
rate of 10 or 15 shots a minute, some few 
are bound to come uncomfortably close. 
Today their line is good, but they are | 

















portation facilities, already overtaxed, 
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thing I could never understand, but in- | 





will be unequal to the demands of moving | 


bumper crops. Good roads, permitting in- 
creased automobile and motor transporta- 
tion for people as well as freight, are the 
best offset of inadequate railroad facilities. 


Send-Off Day 


We are giving you a send-off 
O! you gallant soldier-boys, 
For a day we are forgetting 
All our sorrows and our joys. 
There is work for you to do 
Far across the briny blue, 
And we're speeding you toward it 
With a rousing lot of noise. 


You're a dandy bunch of fellows, 
And we're proud to call you ours, 
So we split our throats to cheer you, 
And we hand you verbal flowers, 
Wreaths and garlands and bouquets 
Of enthusiastic praise, 
And boutonniéres of compliments 
In satisfying showers. 


Trim and grim, with fighting faces, 
You are looking fit and fine, 
Goodby sweethearts—every soldier 
Marching in the long brown line 
Is my sweetheart, dark and tall 
Stout and thin and large and small, 
Though your names I couldn’t mention 
And you'd never guess at mine. 


You are carrying Old Glory 
nto war beyond the sea, 
And you'll bring it back in triumph 
To the land of liberty. 
And oh!—boys, I hope you will 
Fire a shot at Kaiser Bill  - 
For the girl you leave behind you, 
Just one bullet, boys, for me. 
—Miunna Irvina. 
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DOCTORS KNOW 40% OF ALL ILLS ARE STOMACH ILLS 


Millions of dollars worth of gum is used 
annually in the United States. A sub- 
stantial portion is Beeman’s Pepsin Gum 
—a gum that I devised as a food chemist. 
Undoubtedly the great popularity of 
my gum is due to the relief this gum 
brings to so many who suffer from bad 
digestion. 


Nearly every one occasionally eats 
too fast or too much and has a touch of 
indigestion. 40% of all sickness can be 
traced to indigestion. So it is good fore- 
sight to have Beeman’s ready and chew 
it before the trouble sets in. 





Doctor E. E. Beeman 
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If you can draw a little and want to draw 
more, you have an opportunity to learn at 
small expense to yourself. 











EUGENE ZIMMERMAN has an 


established reputation as a car- 
toonist. 


He has put some of the tricks of 
his trade into a book, 


“Cartoons and 
Caricatures” 





. bound neatly in 34 morocco, which 
will be sent to you prepaid on 


receipt of $1.00. 








ZIM BOOK 
225 Fifth Ave. 


9-8 Brunswick Bldg. 


New York City 





























Make" cats Ford Ride as| 
Easily as a $ 2,000 Car 
| 


AKE it ride smoothly, 
M jolt, over évery road. Kone the beay 
perfectly centered with the chassis, 
without upthrow or sidesway, at all speeds. 
fave your car ride with the luxurious, gliding 
motion found only in cars costing from 
2,000.00 up and in Fords equipped with the 


For | 
PATENTED Ford 


Shock Absorber Cars 


The Hassler Shock Absorber {fs a conical spring of 
Chrome Vanadium Steel that eliminates the lesser 
jars and works with the leaf springs to absorb the 
heavy jolts. The shape of the spring and the angle 
at which itis applied make sidesway impossible and 
a step on the shock absorber prevents upthrow. 

The Hassler Shock Absorber reduces cost of main- 
tenance, gives more miles per gallon of gasoline, 

stops vibration, saves enough on tires to pay for 
itself every time you drive six thousand miles, and 
increases the resale value of your car. 


10 Day Free Trial Offer 


Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK 
and we will have a set of Hasslers 
put on your Ford without a cent 
of expense to you. Try them 
10 days. Then, if you are will- 
ing te do without them, they 
will be, taken off without 
charge. Don't ride without 
Hasslers simply because some- 
one discourages you from try- 
ing them. Accept this offer and 
see for yourself. Over 300,000 
sets in use. Write today—NOW, 
ROBERT H, HASSLER, Ine. 
Dept. I-A Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Special 


Offer. 
Write Today. 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


“*I can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.” 
Ve is invisible, weightless, 

















comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber, Can 
be used by anyone, young 
or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials of users 
all over the country. It 
Sonton rd of deafness; tellshow and why th MORLEX 

E affords relief. Over a quarter of a million sold. 


the Morley Company, Perry Bidg., Dept. 774, Philadelphia 










Only $2.50 down brings 


brand new Rex (10 years’ 

guarantee) built because 

world’s greatest merchandise 

—s trike oo iter prices , ashed! Write 
n rial. ta te r s8mas 

today for big free book’ and startling offer. 


Rex Typewriter Company 
Dept. 2446—Le Moyne Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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Soldier’s 


American 


Fighting Equipment 


Continued from page 327) 


Metal canteen; 

Padded canteen cover; 

Drinking cup; 

Meat can; 

Bacon can; 

Condiment can; 

Fork; 

Knife; 

Spoon; 

One extra suit of underclothes; 

Two extra pairs of socks; 

Extra shoelaces; 

Comp; 

Tooth-brush; 

Soap; 

Towel; 

Housewife (a small handy sewing kit); 

Identification tag (a metal disk) and tape 
around the neck); 

Whatever rations may be issued. 


to fasten 


All the articles mentioned above the 
American infantryman carries upon his 
person—and he is given frequent inspec- 
tions to see that he does carry them and 
that not a single thing is missing. One 
tent-pin gone, a comb or tooth-brush or 
pair of socks not there—and trouble re- 
sults. But these articles are not all. 
Each squad of eight men has a squad kit- 
bag which is carried in the wagons, and in 
this bag each man must always have the 
following things: 


An extra pair of breeches; 

An extra flannel shirt; 

Two additional pairs of socks; 

An additional suit of underclothes; 

A spare pair of marching shoes, in good condition; 
Extra shoelaces. 


This is the equipment with which 
Sammy goes forth to war, and if it occurs 
to you that it must make quite a sizable 
and weighty package it might be well for 
you to consider two further things. In 
the first place, if it is winter, Sammy will 
be wearing not only what is nated above 
but also a sweater or overcoat, or possibly 
both, with arctics or some sort of lumber- 
man’s boots over his shoes. And in the 

second place, winter or summer, there are 
always the glorious extras which nobody | 
thinks about in making up tables of 
weights—jack-knives, pipes, matches, to- 
bacco, mouth-organs, sneakers to rest the 
feet at night, razors and shaving equip- 


ment, metal pocket mirrors, electric flash- | 


lights, compasses, knick-knacks of one 
sort or another—all the pet conveniences 


and little personal necessities that men | 


want to have with them. All in all a 
man’s equipment may thus run up as 
high in weight as seventy-five or eighty 
pounds. Nevertheless, ounce for ounce, 
convenience for convenience, the Ameri- 
can equipment is a marvel of compact- 
ness. 

In the first place it has everything re- 
duced to a minimum, in both size and 
weight; the shape of everything is the 
handiest possible shape. All metal used, 
such as in the canteen, cup and mess 
gear, is aluminum. All buttons and but- 
tonholes fit—and are in exactly the most 
convenient places. All straps and buckles 


, possess the same happy characteristics. 





In the second place all the weight and 
bulk of the equipment is scientifically dis- 
tributed and scientifically placed in rela- 
tion to the carrying powers of the human 
body. The pack balances perfectly. 

In the third place the equipment is so 
designed that it goes together easily and 
comes apart quickly; every article likely 
to be needed upon the march can be 
reached and detached without disturbing 
any other article; and the heaviest and 
least immediately essential part of the 
outfit—the blanket, poncho and tent, 
with their appurtenances—is so arranged 
that the mere pulling of a strap releases 
the whole thing and lets it drop off. Thus 
a man going into a charge, or retreating, 
can instantly shed the bulk of the weight 
he is carrying, retaining safely upon his 
back the very things he is likely to need 
in the next twelve hours—and those 
things only. 


The whole equipment of the infantry- 

man is attached to or made part of a sort 
of harness of canvas webbing, of which 
the three essential parts are the haver- 
sack, the pack carrier and the cartridge 
\belt. The cartridge belt and haversack 
|are connected by adjustable suspenders. 
The belt fulfills two functions, carrying 
part of the total weight and steadying the 
rest of it; the suspenders carry all the 
weight, including the load borne by the 
belt. 

The belt is nothing more, really, than a 
continuous series of canvas pockets—ten 
in all—each holding two clips of five cart- 
ridges each. All the way around the belt, 
both top and bottom, are a succession of 
holes, and into these at any point may be 
fastened the snaps of the suspenders and 
of the articles that are to hang from the 


| belt, all these latter being made uniform 


and interchangeable in their means of at- 
tachment, so that one can hang things all 
the way around the body. 

When the cartridge belt is fully loaded 
with its one hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and when the metal cup and canteen 

‘full of water and the first-aid packet are 
|swinging from it in their proper places, 
the total weight is not inconsiderable, and 
the necessity of wearing it loose and of 
carrying it suspended from the shoulders 
becomes immediately obvious. 

The haversack is an integral part of the 
suspender arrangement, and is in effect a 
small squarish bag (although it isn’t 
really a bag at all when you get it undone, | 
for the sides and bottom open out flat) 
which is carried between the shoulders 
and in which are packed the more per- 
sonal things of a man’s daily needs— 
| socks, shoelaces, toilet articles and eating 
| kit. The pack carrier is a heavy piece of 
olive-drab colored canvas, like the rest, 
which really forms nothing more than an 
| clonge ition of the haversack, the two 
being laced together by a stout leather 
| strap; this being the strap whose with- 
| drawal drops the pack to the ground. 

When Sammy goes to make: up his pack 
he first fills his haversack; then he lays 
down his shelter half (as his half of his 
| shelter-tent is called) and folds in the tri- 
angular end so he has it in the form of a 
square; on top of this he lays his poncho, 
‘folded once, and then his blanket, folded 
lengthwise. Into one of the folds of the 
blanket he puts his five tent-pins, his 
blanket-pins and perhaps two or three 
other little things. Now he gets down on 
his knees and begins to roll, rolling as 
tightly as he can; and when he is finished 
and has strapped the edges of the haver- 
sack and pack carrier about his master- 
piece he has a neat, snug cylinder of 
khaki canvas, about three feet long. 

On the outside of this he securely straps 
his intrenching shovel or pickaxe, which- 
ever he happens to be detailed to earry, 
and then gets into the pack exactly as he 
would get into a coat, putting his arms 
throuzh the suspenders and shrugging the 
load into place. He clasps his belt, tidies 
a couple of projecting straps, seizes his 
rifle—and is ready for a fight or a frolic. 
He can go anywhere and for any length 
of time, as long as his daily ration of food 
can be sent to him; with one other man 
he can sleep under any ordinary condi- 
tions of weather in perfect comfort; he is 
prepared to cook; he is prepared for any- 
thing. 

To say that this pack is ingenious is to 
put it mildly. Here, all firmly connected 
and fastened into one unit, is everything 
a soldier needs, except his rifle and the 
clouhes he wears; and the rifle is where it 
snould be, in his hands. Even the bayo- 
net is now carried on the pack. And the 
pack itself hangs vertically between the 
shoulders, hangs from the shoulders with- 
out binding either chest or waist; auto- 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Special Opportunities 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 








Patents Secured or Fee Returned. 
ACTUAL search and report free. Send sketch or 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. My 
sales service gets full value for my clients. Trade 
merks registered. Prompt service. Personal service. 
George P. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg.,W ashington, DC. 


Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 


ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Our 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Ideas Wanted — Manufacturers Are 
writing for patents procured through me. Four 
books with list of hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your invention. Advice 





| Free. R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 
simple thing to patent. Protect A ya ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions.” 
Randolph & Co., De pt. 789, Ww ashington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Do you want to travel at our expense? 
We want good men and women for traveling gen- 
eral agents. Must have fair education and good 
references. Will make contract for three months, 








| six months or year at salary $22.50 per week and 
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| Thomas Co., 


necessary expenses. Can assign most any territory 
desired. For full particulars address George G. 
Clows Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 4-N. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armour for 
old or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Pre- 
vent punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. 
American Access C6., Dept. L-1, Cincinnati O. 


| Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturer 

offers permanent position ~—ey' ing regular custom- 
5 All or spare time. 

Credit. O. Parker Mills, 2737 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


Agents—$60.00 a Week. Travel by 
automobile and introduce 300-candle power coal oil 
Lantern. We furnish auto. Write for particulars. 
840 North St., Dayton, O. 


HELP WANTED 























|Civil Service Examinations Open the 


way to good Government positions. I can coach by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to American 
citizens of ouptes n or over. Write today for Book- 
let C E 811, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C 


Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams"’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y 
Thousands Government Jobs Now Open 
to men-women. $100 month. Vacations. Short hours. 


Rapid promotion. Write for ae list of positions. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-131, Rochester, N. Y. 


PERSONAL 
Cash for Old False Teeth. Send Us 


false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. We send cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 
tablished 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 452 Wood 
St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SONG WRITERS 


Songwriter’s ‘‘Key to Success’’ Sent 
Free. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, 
copyright and facilitate Free Publication or Out- 
right Sale of Songs. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 116 Gaiety Bldg., N.Y. City. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Side Line Men. Do You Want a Real 





























| one that one order a day will pay you $9.00? No 


Canfield Mfg. Co., 





Something new 
208 Sigel St., 


BOOKS 
Be An Artist, Make Money Drawing 


comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book—it’'s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00 postpaid. Bound in 3-4 
Morocco. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money _ back 
if book returned in ten days. Address Zim Book, 
Desk 9-8, Brunswick Building, New York. 


Write to-day. 


samples to carry. ; 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Regarding Subscription mr 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office— - 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW = 
YORK. European agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, = 
Ltd., Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., London, = 
E. c.. England. Annual cash subscription price 
$5.00. Single copies of present year and 1916, 
10 cents each; of 1028, 20 cents each; 1914, 30 
cents each; etc 

Persons representing themselves as connected with 
—_ S should always be asked to produce cre- 
lentials 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the numbers 
appearing on the right hand side of the address 
on the wra 

It takes omy ten days to two weeks to make a 
change. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington represent- 
ative—28 Post Building, Washington D. 

To Contributors: Les.tin’s will be glad to con- 
sider photos submitted by any amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

Contributors are requested to state—1, Whether 
such photographs have been previously published, 
2, Whether they have been sent to any other paper. 
3, Whether or not they are copyrighted. 

Copyright, 1917, by Leslie-Judge Company. = 
tered at the Post-office at New York as Second- 
Entered as Second-class Matter at at 
Post-office Dept., Canada. Published weekly 
by Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York, John A. Sleicher, President. Reuben P 
Sleicher, Secretary. A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 

Printed by the > Schweinier Press. 


Address all Correspondence to 


LESLIE’S 9 225,FIETH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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September 8, 1917 


hiladelphia, 


A hotel in the center of the 

city, with superior service and 

every comfort at surprisingly 
low rates 


Rooms with Bath 
$2.00 a day and up 
Rooms without Bath 
$1.50 a day and up 


Café and Grill with unexcelled 

cuisine. The Walton Roof 

Garden is one of Philadelphia’s 

Show Places. Dancing every 
evening after 8. 


Booklet on Philadelphia in 
general and the WALTON 


in particular, on request 


EUGENE G, MILLER, Manager 


HoreiWarto 


“‘The How and the Why of 
Washing the Car” 


This, the tenth of Mr. Slauson’s ‘‘How 
and Why" articles, will occupy the Motor 
Department columns of Leslie’s next week 











This subject is more important than it 
sounds. The right and wrong way to 
wash the highly finished body and the 
running gear. Things to avoid in choos- 


ing the soap. Selection of body polishes 
which have almost taken the place of 
water. 


Leslie’s Motor Department 


























ysTUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer and big suc- 
cess awaits 02. Legally trained 
men win itions in bus- 
iness and pub ic life. Greater 


opportunities now than ever 
efore. Be sndepencent-be 8 
Layers 


leader. 

3,000 to 10,000 ) Annually 

We guide you = by step. You can train at home 

Yose spare time. We prepare vou to pass bar ex- 

oney refunded according 

to our Guaran if dissatisfied. Degree 

of LL. B. conferred. Thousand: a of successful ptu- 

— enroned, La coat, — ferme ‘ a 
Library and ern course in Public peal ing free if you enro! 
now. Get our valuable 120 pag ‘Law Gui ide” and **Evidence”’ 

books free. Send for them— 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.9si-F Chicago 


Sexual Knowledge 


M.D., Ph.D. 








By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, 


Makes Sex Facts Plain What every Complete 
young man and young woman, young 
‘wife and husband, father, mother, $1 oo 
teacher and nurse should know. ° 
Cloth binding —320 pages, illustratea Postpaid 
Table of contents, and commendations, Mailed in 
on request plain wrapper 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 908 Winston Bidg., 


Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car, Pay for it out 


Philadelphia 





your commissionsonsales My agentsare selena money. 
82x3% tires Bui re 


Five-Pass.,34.7 H.P. 
a . 


ready 
io 
TWoaghese, 
Deico ignitioneelect: Ste. itg. 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ulinois 


‘Learn Piano! 


TB This Interesting Free Book 
shows how youcan become askilled 
p~ td of rt tt or organ in your = 


at 
— ’8 famous Written Method is en- 
y leading musicians iy heads 
-" 25 youre. 














How To} 
s@ariv 


Pane 


of State Conservato: once 
and complete pie lege 14 tr every ke within 4 lessons, Scienti yet 
lustrs 


oney to understan es ited. For 7" Write. ra 
old or young. gra: today 
64-page free oak **How to Learn Piano © 7 Organ. ve = 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio D I, Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





Grow Mushrooms 
Start right, have good paying business right 
at home. Mushrooms in big demand every- 
where, Men, women and children can grow 
them, in sheds, cellars, boxes. ete., in spare 
time. Learn expert facts about successful 
growing, from America’s great (authority. 

Send for free illus. publication ““‘TRUTH 














ABOUT MUSHROOMS,” today 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 410, 1342 N. Clark Si. , Chicago 
Just off 5th Ave. 
The most beautiful Dong 
Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center of ae oy 
trict. Much fav = ied women =e travel alone. $2.50 up 


40 W. 45th St. 
| HOTEL WEBSTER 
the City's small hote 
Send for Booklet . JOHNSON QUINN. 


sav ed 9 


The Melting Pot 


Morsels of Daily Activities 


MERICAN people spend $174,000,000 
annually for soft drinks. 

A “wheatless week” in Massachusetts 

25,000 barrels of flour. 

A famous writer on “Prosperity” re- 
cently died insolvent in Washington, D.C. 

A New York man asked exemption 
from the draft on the ground that he 
had cold feet. 

The Atlantic Coast line has raised the 
age limit of its employees from 40 years 
to 70 years. 

The foes of conscription in Oklahoma 
are operating under the title of “‘The 
Jones Family.’ 

A New York society woman was fined 
$2,500 by the Federal Court for smuggling 
a cloak worth $300. 

Farm pests such as wood mice, rats, 
hedge sparrows and wood pigeons cost 
Great Britain $200,000,000 a year. 

Six Petrograd thieves, in an auto raid 
on the Russian Senate Building, carried 
off famous silver statues worth $750,000. 

Slurs cast at President Wilson, Ameri- 
can soldiers and the Liberty Loan cost 
a clerk in the Newark, N. J., Post Office 
his job. 

Statistics show that 5 per cent. of the 
population of Ilinois is arrested annually 
and 2 per cent. convicted of crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

It costs more to send a letter through 
the mails from New York to San Fran- 
cisco than to ship a $5 hat the same dis- 


| tance by freight. 


A prominent financial concern in New 
York recently gave generous bonuses to 
300 of its employees. Only one wrote a 
letter of thanks. 

Four of the six jewelry stores at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., reported the sale of 318 | 


| wedding rings to members of the first 


| officers’ training 


camp, which disbanded 
on August 14. 


Air raids on London are less deadly than 


the ordinary course of events in that big 


| 1,092 


city where raids killed 366 and wounded 
and street accidents, in the same 
period, killed 2,412 and wounded 7,863. 
A New York City driver, mysteriously 
shot four times, refused the police the 
name of his assailant, saying, “Ill settle 


with him in my own way.” 








|from 11 per cent. to 15 per cent., 


A bill has been introduced into Con- 
gress to draft all idlers, rich or poor, 
between twenty-five and fifty years of 
age, exempting enemy aliens. 

In the rural districts of Russia honors 
have been showered upon ex-convicts 
who posed as assassins of men in public 
life and turned out to be fakirs. 

Camille Flammarion, the noted French | 
scientist, predicts that in the near future 
humanity will utilize the heat waves 
of summer for warmth in winter. 

The Santa Fe Railroad recently in- 
creased the pay of 18,000 of its employees 
making 
an added expenditure of $2,500,000. 

A young woman lecturer at Harvard 
Summer School says that refinement of 
speech and a cultured tone are more in- 
dicative of character than anything else. 

A former clerk who looted the post 
office of Tucson, Arizona, vowed he 
would give $1,000 to charity if he got 
away with the trick. He kept his word, 
but was later caught. 

Nearly 20,000 American harvest hands 
will go to Canada to aid in the grain har- 
vest. Nearly half as many Canadians are 
to dig potatoes in Maine, under an agree- 
ment between the two Governments. 

German war bread is made of twenty- 
five per cent. flour, powdered acorns and 
chestnuts, 12 per cent. “edible bark,” 
20 per cent. flower seeds, the remainder 
being principally wood pulp and ground 
dried potato peel. 


Western states are considering legis- | 


| churchyard, 
'that he was sacrificing their lives. 


from the World’s Cauldron 
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lation to provide that real estate mort- 
gages in which men in army service are 
interested “‘wholly or in part”’ shall not 
be foreclésed because of default of in 
terest during the war. 

While a New York City rector was en-| 
tertaining poor children in the parish! 
the report was circulated| 
The 
church was mobbed and windows broken 
until the police arrived. 

Observations of the time at which the] 
children of Beverly, Mass., between the| 
ages of 8 and 12, go to bed, disclose that| 
13 retire between 5 and 6 o'clock, 240 
between 8 and 9; 
and 45 between 12 and 1. 

To obliterate all reminders of the for- 
mer Russian dynasty, the new Republic 
is renaming streets in the principal 
cities. One Petrograd street is now 
called “the Street to the Eternal Memory 
of the Martyrs of the Revolution.” 

The New York Bible Society is raising 
funds to distribute 100,000 Testaments 
to our soldiers with the endorsement of | 
Charles E. Hughes, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Major-General John F. O’Ryan, Presi- 
dent Wilson, and leading members of his 
Cabinet. 

A Pike County, Pa., woman'sent the 
following letter to her son’s teacher: 

Dear Miss You rite me about wippin’ Sammy. | 
I hereby give you permission to beat him up any time it 
to learn his lesson. He is just like his 
you have to learn him with a club. Pound 
I want him to get it and don’t pay 
I'll handle him. 

A former switchman just elected mayor| 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, circulated among his 
campaign literature a number of verses. 
One read: 


Carter's bunch wear silk stockings 





is necessary 
father 
nolege into him. 
no attention what his father says 


And their pocketbooks are big and fat. 
To hell with them and their money, 





I'm going to vote for Pat. 

John D. Rockefeller has withdrawn| 
his original stipulation that $2,000,000! 
of the Rockefeller Foundation should be! 
spent as he directed, and has given free 
rein to the officers to spend its funds as! 
they think best for the benefit of war’s 
sufferers. 

For the first time in the 
executive assembly 


history of an| 
in this country, all 
representatives and spectators were 
searched for arms before being allowed! 
to enter the Texas House of Represent-| 
atives at the session in which the gov- 
ernor was impeached. 

On August Ist the potato crop of the) 
United States was estimated at 467,000- 


|000 bushels against 285,437,000 in 1916 


and 359,721,000 in 1915, 
crop at 22,141,000 bushels against 8,846- 
000 in 1916 and 10,321,000 in 1915, not| 
including garden produc tion. 

A contractor for a big S san Francisco} 
building had an expensive strike on his 
hands because two loads of lumber from| 
a union mill had not been marked with| 
the union label. The striking carpenters| 
demanded that it be sent back to the mill 
and properly marked. This was done. 

It is estimated that the war will cost 
us $40,000,000 a day. Among recent 
war orders of the government were: 
45,000.000 vards of olive drab cotton 
cloth; 6,000,000 pairs of shoes; 11,000,000 
pairs of woolen socks; 5,000,000 blankets, | 
2,000,000 cots, 37,000 auto trucks and! 
300 locomotives for use in France. | 

A California farmer who, after being! 
urged to raise more crops, planted 12: 
acres of cabbages, and had_to plow them 
into the ground because there was no| 
market, says that “‘a farmer who doesn’t} 
take some advice from the Agricultural, 
College is a fool, but the farmer who} 
takes all his ‘advice from them is a 
darned fool.” 

Let the People Rule! 


and the bean 





156 between 11 and 12, | | 





** John, that’s the smartest, best fitting 
suit you ever wore.” “Yes, dear, and 
I can thank you for sending for the 
Bell Style Book 
fromwhich I bought 
it. It pays to inves- 
tigate.’’ 







~1 Oj) 


to your order 


152 4 


It will pay you to 
investigate the Bell Tailors 


L= T us make you a smart, 

perfect fitting suit to your 
special measure for $15. You 
absolutely take no chance, be- 
cause you are protected by the 
broadest possible guarantee 





If the clothes we make 
do not fit or please you, 
we will refund your 
money and any trans- 
portation charges you 
may have paid. 

That’s the pledge on which 
we have built this great tailor- 
ing business. 

That’s the pledge by which 
we have served smart dressers 
of the nation for nearly forty 
years. 

That’s the pledge by which 
we ask to make you a suit or 


overcoat. 


Style Book 
’ 
64 Samples 
Let us send you our new Style Book, 
with 64 of the smartest and newest 


fabrics, free of charge. 
We have no agents, or representatives 
of any kind. Our only salesman is our 
catalogue. It travels by mail and asks 
no pay for doing its work. That’s why 
we can offer you a fine suit or overcoat 
made to your special measure at $15 that WA 
is worth many dollars more. 
Whether you have ever ordered 
clothes by mail or not, send for 
Style Book tonight. The request 
places you under no obligation / 9 
and the catalogue will un- / 2 
doubtedly save you many / 2 


lollars. 
dollars fe wu . 
Bell Tailors rs fs 
of New York / 

Dept. G 
134 Walker St, Vs > 
New York L&E 
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Acid Tests of 
Investments In War 





We have just published a vest-pocket 
booklet with the above title, which out- 
lines the precautions that should be 
taken to ensure safety of invested funds 
at this time. 

Write for this booklet, together with our 
current investment list, describing first 
mortgage bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, to net 54%—6%. Ask for 

Circular No. I-703 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 

Branch Offices: 


Detroit Minneapolis Cincinnati 
Philadelphia San Francisco Kansas City 
Dayton Rochester 


35 years without loss to any investor 








Partial Payment 
Investments 


We have prepared a list ofjhigh grade 
stocks suitable for investment either on a 
cash basis or on the Partial Payment Plan. 

Most of these stocks, if bought on the 
Partial Payment Plan, will net you as high 
a return, on the money involved, during the 
period of payment as afterward. Some will 
net you a higher return while you‘are pay- 
ing for them. 


Send for Lists M-4 and T-4 
‘Partial Payment Suggestions.” 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 

















& 


6% Coal Bon | 





We are offering the first mortgage gold 
bonds of a coal company whose earnings 
from operations are over 


Forty Times 
Fixed Charges 











PRICE TO YIELD OVER 6% 


An exceptional investment oppor- 
tunity in view of the commanding posi- 
tion of the coal industry. 


Write Dept. ‘‘C’’ for Particulars 
DUQUESNE BOND CORPORATION 


115 Broadway 223 Fourth Ave. 
New York Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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To judge correctly the value of securities, it 
is necessary to know the effect upon them 
of what is happening in the financial world. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


issued weekly, provides for this with clear, con- 
densed information. Copies on application. 
ALSO SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENT 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 
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DAIRY FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Write for Interesting Free Pamphlet L-25 








For 36 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods First mortgage loans of $200 and up 

le] which we can recommend after the most thorough 
vestigation. Please ask for Loan 


Y List No. 716 
posit also for saving investors, 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrenge Fer 
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COPYRIGHT INTERNAT ONAL NEWS 


IVY L. LEE 
: Of New York, head Of Salt 


: of publicity for the 
| 5 Rockefeller interests, 
who has been elected 
| to the newly created for Utah. 
| 3 office of assistant to 
: the Chairman of the 
E War Council, in Wash- 
ington, of the Amer- 
| ican Red Cross. 
| 
| 





W. W. ARMSTRONG 
Lake City, 
who was appointed by 
President Wilson to 
be food administrator 


State senator and a 
prominent banker, 
having founded half a 
dozen banks in Utah, 
Idaho and Nevada. 























GRIMES MOFFETT 
GEORGE NOTT 
General manager of 
the Morris Plan Bank 
of New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Nott is a son of 
the late president of 
the Citizens Bank of 
Louisiana, one of the 
oldest financial insti- 
tutions in the South- 
ern States. 


He is a 
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Notice.—Subscribers to Lestie’s WEEKLY at the 
home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to answers 
to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to 
answer by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit 
directly through any subscription agency. No charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communications 
are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to “Jasper,” Financial Editor, Lestin’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. Anonymous communications 
will not be answered. 

HE condition of the stock market is 
perplexing, even to the most experi- 
enced traders. Undeniably there has 
been liquidation of late. It has not been 
by heavy holders of securities, but rather 
by the small ones who have become ap- 
prehensive because of the market’s de- 
clining tendency. The heavy speculators 
made their profits on the boom, months 
ago, and since then have been quietly 
awaiting an opportunity to repurchase 
what they sold. 

Perhaps this explains why the financial 
writers have been in a pessimistic mood of 
late. They usually reflect the feelings, 
sympathies and desires of the big opera- 
tors with whom they are in touch. The 
best view of the situation in Wall Street 
is usually obtained by an observer who 
keeps somewhat away from its environ- 
ment and predicates his judgment on his 
own observation of conditions rather than 
on those that particularly and directly 
affect the market. 

Beyond question, speculation has been 
retarded by the socialistic attitude of 
those in power at Washington, and the 
tendency to fix high prices for the farm- 
er’s products—which already seem too 
high—and low prices for the products of 
the mine and the factory. But if this 
price-fixing scheme of the Administration 
works out badly for the industrial situa- 
tion, as the most careful observers believe 
it will, I have no doubt that it will be 
changed as speedily as possible, for our 
lawmakers seem to be fond of trying ex- 
periments, and if one fails they are always 
willing to try another. 

While this condition of uncertainty ex- 
ists speculators will find an unusually 
profitable and promising field of opera- 
tion in the purchase of short-term notes 
and bonds. They are now on the bargain 
| counter and, on the declaration of peace, 
| will undoubtedly show a handsome specu- 
‘lative profit. Some of these notes and 
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some good foreign bonds can be bought 
on a basis to yield from 6 to 7 per cent. 
Industrial and railroad bonds are also 
being offered on a most attractive basis. 
Heavy operators who always take the 
conservative side and who sold _ their 
stocks at a good profit have lately been 
investing in short-term notes and in the 
best of the various government, railroad 
and industrial bonds. 

I have spoken of the liquidation in the 
market and of the desiré of some of the 
big operators to buy back securities at 
attractive figures. There are signs that 
some of this buying is going on, not only 
in the bond but also in the stock market, 
in the belief that with the passage of the 
war revenue bill and ihe adjournment of 
Congress the industrial outlook and crop 
conditions, together with the enormous 
war expenditures of our Government, will 
tend to inflate business, and, to offer the 
best kind of a foundation for a strong 
fall rally. It is not a good time for my 
readers to sacrifice their securities at a 
loss. ‘They may rest assured that some- 
body is willing to buy what they have to 


sell. In a quiet market like this the buy- 


ing is usually done by the insiders. 


D., Columbia, Tenn.: The James D. Lacey Timber 
Co. is in good repute. 

C., Scranton, Pa.: Pennsylavnia is one of the most de- 
sirable of the railroad stocks. 

B., Derby, Conn.: Big Ledge Copper is not a safe in- 
vestment, but simply a gamble. 

P., New York: Sugar Cane By-Products is a specula- 
tion. It does not pretend to be anything else. 

H., Pittsburgh: The Pettijohn Pure Products Co. is less 
than a year old and has not had time to show what it can 
do. 

N., Newport, Mich.: Both American Tel. & Tel. Com- 
pany’s common stock and its 5% collateral trust bonds 
are well regarded as business men’s investments. 

N., Tumwater, Wash.: Alaska Packing & Navigation 
Co. seems to be in the “counting-chickens-before-they- 
are-hatched” stage, and the stock is purely speculative. 

K., Steubenville, O.: (1) Rock Island Common is a fair 
long-pull speculation, but either of the preferred stocks 
is obviously a much safer purchase. (2) Sequoyah Oil 
is a cheap curb stock which I cannot advise you to 
purchase. 

M., Pittsburgh, Pa.: While the underlying idea of the 
Universal By-Products Co. may have merit, the pros- 
pectus is simply an appeal for funds with which to start a 
business the outcome of which nobody can foresee. The 
project is so speculative that no prudent man would, in 
its present state, risk money on it. 

G., Chicago: Motor accessories manufacturing com- 
panies have no doubt been affected by the conditions 
which were adverse to the automobile-making corpora- 
tions. Stewart-Warner Speedometer Company has been 
a great earner and if the automobile business revives its 
stock should be a good business man’s purchase. 
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$750,000 
The Short Creek Coal Co. 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 


6% Gold Bonds 


The security back of this issue con- 
sists of a first mortgage on 6,700 acres 
of unmined coal and 606 acres of sur- 
face, subject to an existing mortgage 
of $115,000 expressed in 5% bonds, 
for whose retirement the Trustee holds 
$115,000 of the present issue. 


As further security, $267,000 First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Adena, Cadiz and New Athens R. R. Co., 
are pledged. The mining property is valued by 
our appraiser at $1.795,000. The total security for 
an indebtedness of $865,000 is therefore $2,062,000. 


Existing contracts are ample, in our opinion, to 
take care of interest and maturities. We recom- 
mend this issue as a profitable and well secured 
investment, 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 


Investment Bankers 
| CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Bldg. 
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|| YOUR INVESTMENT 


If you are in doubt about how to in- 
vest your money, write for a copy of 
our free booklet explaining the 6% 
Secured Certificates, which we offer 
for sale in convenient denominations. 
Principal and interest are guaranteed 
by this strong Trust Company, with 
Capital and Surplus of $400,000 and 
total assets of over $2,500,000. 


THE SALT LAKE SECURITY & 
TRUST CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital and Surplus $400,000 


OUR BOYS 


HE very best we can give them is 
none too good. They are giving 
everything for us, home, comfort, and 
perhaps more. So it is up to us to do 
our share and the best way we can do 
it is by 








Subscribing now to the 


“QUR BOYS IN FRANCE 
TOBACCO FUND” 


Here is a direct service, a personal one, 
a friendly slap on the back, a word of en- 
couragement and a token of comfort. 
Your boys from home, whom we have 
known and pal’d with in happier days. 
The War and Navy Departments have 
endorsed this Fund. We have made ar- 
rangements for speedy and safe deliver- 
ies. Furthermore, the Fund is able to 
purchase tobacco wholesale and therefore 
your money will go a farther way. 
Send a dollar today. It will provide 
four packages for four of our boys, each 
one of whom will send you a postal card. 
We have seen to that. 

Give them what you can. A dollar or 
any part of it down to a quarter. 

FILL IN BLANK BELOW—SEND WHAT 
YOU CAN ALONG WITH IT—TODAY. 








Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund 
25 West 44th Street, New York City 


OIE. ss toasescdee beac. bobued to buy 
vas Sa cwatp Sedes Woh kes bee cieeks epee vs packages of 
tobacco, through ‘‘Our Boys in France Tobacco 
Fund" for American fighting men in France. 

I understand that each dollar buys four pack- 
ages, each with a retail value of forty-five cents and 
that in each of my packages will be placed a post 
card, addressed to me, on which my unknown 
friend, the soldier, will agree to send me a message 





of thanks. Leslie's Weekly 9-8-17 
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September 8, 1917 


A., Pittsburgh: Usually when brokers generally advise 
sales and the market has the blues, it is safer to buy than 
to sell. 

F., Louisville, Ky.: For about twelve years Louisville 
Traction Co. has paid its pfd. dividend and a moderate 
dividend on common. The latter seems to be a fair busi- 
ness man’s purchase. 

F., Columbus, O.: If any company can “guarantee 
7 per cent.” safely and surely, it need not seek to place its 
stock among the public. Better buy something listed 
which you can sell if you need the money. 

C., Barnesville, O.: Prices on the exchange usually 
size up the value of stocks at the time pretty accurately. 
Cosden & Co. has prospered in war times, but if peace 
comes nobody can tell what its future will be. 

V., Downers Grove, Ill.: (1) I think well of the idea of 
buying American Tobacco or Texas Oil common on the 
partial payment plan. (2) If you can sell Willys- 
Overland without loss it would be prudent to do so and to 
invest the proceeds in Anglo-American Oil. 

R., Lawrenceville, Va.: No doubt during the fluctua- 
tions of an uncertain market holders of even such excel- 
lent stocks as Tobacco Products pfd., American Woolen 
pfd., and Southern Pacific may have a chance to buy them 
at lower figures, yet after a drop they are all likely to come 
back to better figures, if industrial conditions continue to 
be sound. 

N., Cleveland, O.: (1) My latest advices regarding Key- 
stone Consolidated Oil Co. are only up to early in July 
Then the company was producing moderately. Its fu- 
ture depends on the result of its well-drilling operations. 
(2) The manipulation which Metropolitan Pet. Co. has un- 
dergone destroys confidence init. Nobody seems to know 
whether the stock has real worth or not. As to the result 
of the lawsuit, one man’s guess is as good as another’s. 

M., New York City: (1) The Morris Plan Co. investment 
certificates are safe, as the company is backed by citizens 
of large means and of the best character. (2) City’s Ser- 
vice Pfd. is an excellent business man’s investment. The 
real estate bonds dealt in by S. W. Straus and Co., 150 
Broadway, New York, may, I believe, be bought with 
confidence. They pay 54% to 6%. (3) Among the best 
industrial bonds are those of the U.S. Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem Steel, Lackawanna Steel, and Corn Products Co. 

S., New York City: (1) N. Y. Central should do 
better. I would not sell it at aloss. (2) Wright-Martin 
has strong backing. Better hold your stock for the pres- 
ent. (8) Stocks of the Standard Oil group are generally 
attractive. Vacuum Oil, S. O. of New Jersey and Ohio 
Dil are among the best. You can buy or sell any number 
of shares from one up through brokers advertising in 
Leslie’s. (4) A poor man will find satisfying returns and 
safety in short-term notes yielding from 5 to 7 per cent. 

Y., Rochester, N. Y.: (1) The tip that something extra 
was to be done for stockholders was recently given out to 
friends by insiders in United Cigar Stores. The stock has 
had a smart advance which possibly has discounted the 
“‘melon,” if there is to be one. (2) American Tobacco 
common is a business man’s investment. It is several 
points lower than the figure you give. (3) Rock Island 
7% pfd. is an attractive speculation. The road’s earnings 
are encouraging. It looks as if an effort were being 
made to shake out weak holders by those who seek to 
accumulate the stock. 

W., Cleveland, O.: Although Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
under present auspices is prospering and has paid an ini- 
tial dividend on common of 10% on par (#5) the company 
is not a seasoned concern. It is in strong hands and if the 
dividends should prove to be quarterly, or even semi-an- 
nual, the stock would be a good business man’s purchase. 
For a woman with your limited capital and unfamiliar 
with stocks I do not recommend this issue. You cannot 
be sure that it will move up and down as you conjecture. 
However, if you can buy it at $20, it would be a good pur- 
chase under present conditions. 

New York, August 30, 1917. JASPER 

FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 


Readers who are interested in investments, 


and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 


information,: daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 
find many helpful suggestions in the announce- 
ments by our advertisers offering to send, with- 
out charge, information compiled with care 
and often at much expense. A digest of some 
special circulars of timely interest, offered 
without charge or obligation to readers of 


Leslie’s, follows: 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kans., recommend first mort- 
gage 6 per cent. loans of $200 ~~ up and will supply to 
any applicant their loan list No. 716. 

The merits of Wisconsin Daley. sz mortgages, yield- 
ing a good rate of interest, are set forth in an interesting 
free pamphlet, L-25, issued by Markham & May Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A full and clear explanation of the partial payment 
i which has grown so popular, is aoa in booklet 
24-B, furnished gratis by Sheldon, Morgan & Co., mem- 
bers N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Investors interested in 6 per cent. farm mortgages in 
the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana 
can obtain a free booklet and detailed information from 
the Oklahoma Farm Mortgage Co. of Oklahoma City. 
Ask for list 901. 

Mortgages on farms in the most progressive sections of 
the agricultural South are dealt in by G. L. Miller & Co., 
Inc., 5 Bank & Trust Bldg., Miami, Fla. For full particu- 
lars re egarding this investment opportunity write to Miller 
& Co. for their free booklet ‘‘What Investors Say. 

As specialists in United States and foreign government 
issues, C. F, Childs & Co., 120 Broadway, New York, and 
| 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, offer expert advice and 
| technical information to owners of government bonds. 
The firm will send its analytical pamphlet L 10 to invest- 
ors on reques st. 

To present sane and sound views of the finfnci: al situa- 
tion is the principal office of “The Bache Review,” which 
also makes he ‘Ipful suggestions for investment. Copies af 
the Review will be mailed free on application to J. 
Bache & Co., members New York Steck Exchange 43 
Broadway, New York. 

The Salt Lake Security & Trust Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, offers to investors its 6 per cent. Secured Real 
Estate Certificates, backed by valuable property and 
guaranteed, principal and interest, by this strong com- 
many. A booklet descriptive of these issues will be fur- 
nished by the com pany on request. 

The odd lot ciate has become an important feature of 
the financial market. A handbook telling how this busi- 
ness is conducted has been prepared for investors by John 
Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots and members N. Y 
Stock Exch: ange, 61 Broadway, New York. This can be 
obtained of Muir & Co. by writing for booklet K, “Odd 
Lot Orders.” 

Owners of Liberty bonds should fully understand the 
character and the possibilities of these obligations. In- 
formation as to how to take care of the bonds, their power 
and their probable future value is given in special cir- 
cular L, issued and mailed free by H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Inc., 204 So. La Salle St., Chicago, and 1204 Trinity 
Bldg., New York. 

How the safe ‘ty of invested funds may be ensured is the 
theme of “‘Acid Tests of Investments in War,” issued by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus 
Bldg. Chicago. This booklet, with an investment list 
describing first mortgage real estate bonds, safeguarded 
under the Straus plan and netting 514-6%, will be 
mailed free. Write to Straus & Co, for circular No. 
M-703. 

No class of stocks has a better market record than the 
issues of the Standard Oil group. They pay substantial 
dividends, have shown much appreciation and have cut 
handsome ‘ “melons.” ” A highly informing book, “St: and- 
ard Oil Stocks,” containing complete statistics as to capi- 
tal, earnings, dividends, high and low prices, will be mailed 
free on request by L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, 

Short-term notes of reliable corporations are among the 
most desirable offerings in the financial market. The Na- 
tional City Company, National Bank Building, New 
York, is distributing 6 per cent. gold notes of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Corporation. The notes are secured by col- 
lateral worth - times their amount, and the corpora- 
tion’s earnings place the notes in an exceptional position. 
The one-year notes yield over 6.75 per cent. and the two- 
year notes over 7 per cent. Complete desc riptive circular 
L-73 may be had by writing to the National City Com- 
pany. 








Watching the Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 339) 


republics. German intrigue lost power in 
Mexico from the day on which the United 
States declared war. This action was the 
answer to the test. Better than any 
other, former ambassador von Bernstorff 
knew the workings of democracies, and 
advocated a more subtle course on the 
part of his country. But the Berlin war 
office paid no attention, the United States 
was driven into the struggle, and the little 
republics, having witnessed that a great 
democracy could be militant in its peace- 
loving propensities, lost no time in follow- 
ing suit. All of this argues for better 
understandings when the war is over. 


N° powerful army was behind the 
draft at any stage. Yet it has 
worked through without a hitch. The 
comparatively insignificant Regular Army 
, has been brought up to 
Making an its war standing, the 
Army to ranks of the National 
Order Guard have been filled, 
and more than half a 

million picked men are on their way to the 
training camps. With one or two isolated 
instances, there have been no scandals. 
Those guilty of accepting bribes to bring 
about exemptions—only two being known 


|——were given prison sentences. Local 
uprisings, traceable either to enemy 
agencies or ignorance, were promptly sup- 
pressed. Politics failed to touch the 
problem at any point. In New Jersey, 
the President’s State, there was a clean 
draft as elsewhere. Governor Edge is a 
stalwart Republican and thus might be 
expected to be opposed to the Administra- 
tion from a purely political standpoint. 

His patriotic leadership in New Jersey, 
however, won the admiration even of the 
Washington administration. The Presi- 
dent, who took a particular interest in the 
application of the draft regulations in New 
Jersey, was delighted with the way it 
worked. Senator La Follette, of Wiseon- 
sin, has declared that 98 per cent. of the 
people are opposed to the draft. No one 
believes it. C onsciously or unconsciously, 

the Wisconsin Senator confuses a desire 
for peace with opposition to the draft 
system. Every true American wants 
peace as soon as it can be obtained right- 
eously. He also wants it permanently. 
But there is a vast difference between this 
desire and an unwillingness to fight in the 
defense of the nation’s rights under the 
draft system, which is the system of a true 
democracy, since it takes all classes alike. 
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SENDING SISAL TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD © 


The coarser cordage, saddle bags, hammocks, hats and other products with a fibrous base 
are largely made from sisal, which is shown here baled and ready for shipment. 


Leslie’s Export Trade War 
Service to Business Men 


Commercial opportunities for American business men 
abroad—especially in South America—were never better 
than they are today 

All that is needed is the advice of an expert to bring 
supply and demand together 
Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, Professor of 
Foreign ‘Trade at New York University and Editor of 
the Export and Promotion Department of Leslie’s, has 
helped thousands of American merchants to sell their 


This expert advice is yours 
for the asking. 


goods abroad. Asa reader of Leslie’s his department is 


at your service, gratis. 


Dr. Aughinbaugh has sold goods in nearly every 
civilized country in the world. 
the foreign market, and his familiarity with conditions 
abroad based on personal experience makes it possible 
for him to answer or to find the answer to any problem 
that may confront the exporter. 


He is in close touch with 


“e 99 


Have you a product that you think might “go” in 
South America? 


Do you know how to reach the representatives from 
for American goods—perhaps the 
very thing that you manufacture? 


If you have an export problem you can’t solve, 
submit it to the Export Department and it will receive 
Dr. Aughinbaugh’s personal attention. 


Leslie’s Export Department 
W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Acid Tests of : 


Investments In War 





We have just published a vest-pocket 
booklet with the above title, which out- 
lines the precautions that should be 
taken to ensure safety of invested funds 
at this time. 

Write for this booklet, together with our 
current investment list, describing first 
mortgage bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, to net 54%—6%. Ask for 

Circular No. I-703 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Branch Offices: 


Detroit Minneapolis Cincinnati 
Philadelphia San Francisco Kansas City 
Dayton Rochester 


35 years without loss to any investor 











Partial Payment 
Investments 


We have prepared a list ofjhigh grade 
stocks suitable for investment either on a 
cash basis or on the Partial Payment Plan. 

Most of these stocks, if bought on the 
Partial Payment Plan, will net you as high 
a return, on the money involved, during the 
period of payment as afterward. Some will 
net you a higher return while you‘are pay- 
ing for them. 


Send for Lists M-4 and T-4 
‘Partial Payment Suggestions.”’ 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn 


Newark, N. J. 











E Coal Bonds 





We are offering the first mortgage gold 
bonds of a coal company whose earnings 
from operations are over 


Forty Times 
Fixed Charges 


PRICE TO YIELD OVER 6% 
An exceptional investment oppor- 
tunity in view of the commanding posi- 
tion of the coal industry. 











Write Dept. ‘‘C’’ for Particulars 


DUQUESNE BOND CORPORATION 


223 Fourth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


115 Broadway 
New York 











To judge correctly the value of securities, it 
the effect upon them 
in the financial world. 


is necessary to know 
of what is happening 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


issued weekly, provides for this with clear, con- 


densed information. Copies on application, 
ALSO SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENT 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 
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SERVICE GRIMES MOFFETT 
IVY L. LEE W. W. ARMSTRONG GEORGE NOTT 
Hy Of New York, head Of Salt Lake City, General manager of 
: of publicity for the who was appointed by the Morris Plan Bank 
l Rockefeller interests, President Wilson to of New Orleans, La. 
who has been elected be food administrator Mr. Nott is a son of 
to the newly created for Utah. e is a the late president of | 
office of assistant to State senator and a the Citizens Bank of : 
the Chairman of the prominent banker, Louisiana, one of the 2 
War Council, in Wash- having founded half a oldest financial insti- 
ington, of the Amer- dozen banks in Utah, tutions in the South- : 
| : ican Red Cross. Idaho and Nevada. ern States. ‘| 
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Notice.—Subscribers to Lestie’s WerekLy at the 
home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to answers 
to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to 
answer by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit 
directly through any subscription agency. No charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communications 
are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to “Jasper,” Financial Editor, Lesitin’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. Anonymous communications 
will not be answered. 

HE condition of the stock market is 
perplexing, even to the most experi- 
enced traders. Undeniably there has 
been liquidation of late. It has not been 
by heavy holders of securities, but rather 
by the small ones who have become ap- 
prehensive because of the market’s de- 
clining tendency. The heavy speculators 
made their profits on the boom, months 
ago, and since then have been quietly 
awaiting an opportunity to repurchase 
what they sold. 

Perhaps this explains why the financial 
writers have been in a pessimistic mood of 
late. They usually reflect the feelings, 
sympathies and desires of the big opera- 
tors with whom they are in touch. The 
best view of the situation in Wall Street 
is usually obtained by an observer who 
keeps somewhat away from its environ- 
ment and predicates his judgment on his 
own observation of conditions rather than 
on those that particularly and directly 
affect the market. 

Beyond question, speculation has been 
retarded by the socialistic attitude of 
those in power at Washington, and the 
tendency to fix high prices for the farm- 
er’s products—which already seem too 
high—and low prices for the products of 
the mine and the factory. But if this 
price-fixing scheme of the Administration 
works out badly for the industrial situa- 
tion, as the most. careful observers believe 
it will, I have no doubt that it will be 
changed as speedily as possible, for our 
lawmakers seem to be fond of trying ex- 
periments, and if one fails they are always 
willing to try another. 

While this condition of uncertainty ex- 
ists speculators will find an unusually 
profitable and promising field of opera- 
tion in the purchase of short-term notes 
and bonds. They are now on the bargain 
counter and, on the declaration of peace, 
| will undoubtedly show a handsome specu- 
‘lative profit. Some of these notes and 
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some good foreign bonds can be bought 
on a basis to yield from 6 to 7 per cent. 
Industrial and railroad bonds are also 
being offered on a most attractive basis. 
Heavy operators who always take the 
conservative side and who sold their 
stocks at a good profit have lately been 
investing in short-term notes and in the 
best of the various government, railroad 
and industrial bonds. 

I have spoken of the liquidation in the 
market and of the desiré of some of the 
big operators to buy back securities at 
attractive figures. There are signs that 
some of this buying is going on, not only 
in the bond but also in the stock market, 
in the belief that with the passage of the 
war revenue bill and ihe adjournment of 
Congress the industrial outlook and crop 
conditions, together with the enormous 
war expenditures of our Government, will 
tend to inflate business, and, to offer the 
best kind of a foundation for a strong 
fall rally. It is not a good time for my 
readers to sacrifice their securities at a 
loss. ‘They may rest assured that some- 
body is willing to buy what they have to 
sell. In a quiet market like this the buy- 
ing is usually done by the insiders. 


D., Columbia, Tenn.: The James D. Lacey Timber 
Co. is in good repute. 

C., Scranton, Pa.: Pennsylavnia is one of the most de- 
sirable of the railroad stocks. 

B., Derby, Conn.: Big Ledge Copper is not a safe in- 
vestment, but simply a gamble. 

P., New York: Sugar Cane By-Products is a specula- 
tion. It does not pretend to be anything else. 

H., Pittsburgh: The Pettijohn Pure Products Co. is less 
than a year old and has not had time to show what it can 
do. 

N., Newport, Mich.: Both American Tel. & Tel. Com- 
pany’s common stock and its 5% collateral trust bonds 
are well regarded as business men’s investments. 

N., Tumwater, Wash.: Alaska Packing & Navigation 
Co. seems to be in the “counting-chickens-before-they- 
are-hatched” stage, and the stock is purely speculative. 

K., Steubenville, O.: (1) Rock Island Common is a fair 
long-pull speculation, but either of the preferred stocks 
is obviously a much safer purchase. (2) Sequoyah Oil 
is a cheap curb stock which I cannot advise you to 
purchase. 

M., Pittsburgh, Pa.: While the underlying idea of the 
Universal By-Products Co. may have merit, the pros- 
pectus is simply an appeal for funds with which to start a 
business the outcome of which nobody can foresee. The 
project is so speculative that no prudent man would, in 
its present state, risk money on it. 

G., Chicago: Motor accessories manufacturing com- 
panies have no doubt been affected by the conditions 
which were adverse to the automobile-making corpora- 
tions. Stewart-Warner Speedometer Company has been 
a great earner and if the automobile business revives its 
stock should be a good business man’s purchase. 
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$750,000 
The Short Creek Coal Co. 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 


6% Gold Bonds 


The security back of this issue con- 
sists of a first mortgage on 6,700 acres 
of unmined coal and 606 acres of sur- 
face, subject to an existing mortgage 
of $115,000 expressed in 5% bonds, 
for whose retirement the Trustee holds 
$115,000 of the present issue. 


As further security, $267,000 First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Adena, Cadiz and New Athens R. R. Co., 
are pledged. The mining property is valued by 
our appraiser at $1.795,000. The total security for 
an indebtedness of $865,000 is therefore $2,062,000, 


Existing contracts are ample, in our opinion, to 
take care of interest and maturities. We recom- 
mend this issue as a profitable and well secured 
investment, 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 


Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Bldg. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT 


If you are in doubt about how to in- 
vest your money, write for a copy of 
our free booklet explaining the 6% 
Secured Certificates, which we offer 
for sale in convenient denominations. 
Principal and interest are guaranteed 
by this strong Trust Company, with 
Capital and Surplus of $400,000 and 
total assets of over $2,500,000. 


THE SALT LAKE SECURITY 


TRUST CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital and Surplus $400,000 








OUR BOYS 


HE very best we can give them is 
none too good. They are giving 
everything for us, home, comfort, and 
perhaps more. So it is up to us to do 
our share and the best way we can do 
it is by 


Subscribing now to the 


“QUR BOYS IN FRANCE 
TOBACCO FUND” 


Here is a direct service, a personal one, 
a friendly slap on the back, a word of en- 
couragement and a token of comfort. 
Your boys from home, whom we have 
known and pal’d with in happier days. 
The War and Navy Departments have 
endorsed this Fund. We have made ar- 
rangements for speedy and safe deliver- 
ies. Furthermore, the Fund is able to 
purchase tobacco wholesale and therefore 
your money will go a farther way. 
Send a dollar today. It will provide 
four packages for four of our boys, each 
one of whom will send you a postal card. 
We have seen to that. 

Give them what you can. A dollar or 
any part of it down to a quarter. 

FILL IN BLANK BELOW—SEND WHAT 
YOU CAN ALONG WITH IT—TODAY. 








Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund 
25 West 44th Street, New York City 


UNNI, ov nbc 5 &s s-& 600d. © 5 Bebe 8 to buy 
Ee ee ee ee ery ee packages of 
tobacco, through “Our Boys in France Tobacco 
Fund” for American fighting men in France. 


I understand that each dollar buys four pack- 
ages, each with a retail value of forty-five cents and 
that in each of my packages will be placed a post 
card, addressed to me, on which my unknown 
friend, the soldier, will agree to send me a message 


of thanks. Leslie’s Weekly 9-8-17 
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September 8, 1917 


A., Pittsburgh: Usually when brokers generally advise | information,: daily and weekly market letters 
sales and the market has the blues, it is safer to buy than | gnd information in reference to particular 
to sell. investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 


F., Louisville, Ky.: For about twelve years Louisville | ; . . 
Traction Co. has paid its pfd. dividend and a moderate find many helpful suggestions in the announce- 


dividend on common. The latter seems to be a fair busi- | "48 by our advertisers offering to send, with- 
ness man’s purchase. out charge, information compiled with care 
F., Columbus, O.: If any company can “guarantee | and often at much expense. A digest of some 
7 per cent.” safely and surely, it need not seek to place its | special circulars of timely interest, offered 
stock among the public. Better buy something listed | yithout charge or obligation to readers of 
which you can sell if you need the money. Leslie’s, follows: 
C., Barnesville, O.: Prices on the exchange usually | ~ , ea ag . 
size up the value of stocks at the time pretty accurately. T erkins & Co., Lawrence, Kans., recommend first mort- 
Cosden & Co. has prospered in war times, but if peace | 848° § ta wary be ng od wf ay Mag 5g and will supply to 
pets oa pee epee Ce any applicant their loan list No 
ae nobody can tell what its future will be. 2 The merits of Wisconsin Dairy Farm mortgages, yield- 
V., Downers Grove, Ill.: (1) I think well of the idea of | ing a good rate of interest, are set forth in an interesting 
buying American Tobacco or Texas Oil common on the free pamphlet, L-25, issued by Markham & May Co., 
partial payment plan. (2) If you can sell Willys- | Milwaukee, Wis. 
Overland without loss it would be prudent to do so and to , A fu - 4 clear explanation of the partial Bay —_ 
Peete . sian ay gy OR. . | plan, which has grown so popular, is given in bookle 
— ene ewe y so Oil. 24-B, furnished gratis by Sheldon, Morgan & Co., mem- 
_ R., Lawrenceville, Va.: No doubt during the fluctua- |}. 1S N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 
tions of an uncertain market holders of even such excel-| Investors interested in 6 per cent. farm mortgages in 
lent stocks as Tobacco Products pfd., American Woolen the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana 
pfd., and Southern Pacific may have a chance to buy them | can obtain a free booklet and detailed information from 
at lower figures, yet after a drop they are all likely to come the Oklahoma Farm Mortgage Co. of Oklahoma City. 


: . ar pela oe sin . Ask for list 901. 
a to _— r figures, if industrial conditions continue to Mortgages on farms in the most progressive sections of 
»e sound, 


: . , the agricultural South are dealt in by G. L. Miller & Co. 
N., Cleveland, O.: (1) My latest advices regarding Key- | Inc., 5 Bank & Trust Bldg., Miami, Fla. For full particu- 
stone Consolidated Oil Co. are only up to early in July. | lars re egarding this investment opportunity write to Miller 
Then the company was producing moderately. Its fu- | & ep for thei Ir gpl ‘What yh sg Say. 
> depe the res f its well-drilli srations.|. “5 special lists in United States and foreign government 
ture depends on the result of its well-drilling ope ration | issues, C. F.C hilds &C >. 160 Render, Hew Tak, end 
(2) The manipulation which Metropolitan Pet. Co. has un- 208 So. La Salle 
4 .—s > o. La Salle , Chicago, offer expert advice and 
dergone destroys confidence init. Nobody seems to know | | technical inform: ae to owners of government bonds. 
whether the stock has real worth or not. As to the result | The firm will send its analytical pamphlet L 10 to invest- 
of the lawsuit, one man’s guess is as good as another’s. | ors on request. 
M., New York City: (1) The Morris Plan Co. investment ‘o present sane and sound views of the finiinci: al situa- 
certificates are safe, as the company is backed by citizens | tion is the principal office of ‘The Bache Review,” which 
Dir elite ail ic hest Dhaieiies  (&% € thus tee also makes helpful suggestions for investment. Copies of 
oa mens “ ee oe ee the Review will be mailed free on application to J. 
vice Pfd. is an excellent business man’s investment. The | Bache & Co., members New York Stock Exchange as 
real estate bonds dealt in by S. W. Straus and Co., 150! Broadway, New York. 
Broadway, New York, may, I believe, be bought with The Salt Lake Security & Trust Co.. Salt Lake City, 
confidence. They pay 5% to 6%. 3) Among the best | Utah, offers to investors its 6 per cent. Secured Real 
industrial bonds are those of the U.S. Steel Corp., Bethle- Estate Certificates, backed by valuable property and 
, iak Sakina Steel ic Dentnnte (i guaranteed, principal and interest, by this strong com- 
nea sacs ns egy ~ mania ag sa ante ucla Sagar a pany. A booklet descriptive of these issues will be fur- 
S., New York City: a) N. Y. Central should do | nished by the company on request. 
better. I would not sell it at aloss. (2) Wright-Martin The odd lot tale has become an important feature of 
A F 
has strong backing. Better hold your stock for the pres- | the financial market. A handbook telling how this busi- 
ent. (8) Stocks of the Standard Oil group are generally | 2€ss is conducted has R.. “n prepared for pone a my 
attractive. Vacuum Oil, S. O. of New Jersey and Ohio Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots and members N. Y. 
: , . Stock Exe change, 61 Broadway, New York. This can be 
Dil are among the best. You can buy or sell any number 


mee | obtained of Muir & Co. by writing for booklet K, ““Odd 
of shares from one up through brokers advertising in | Lot Orders.” 


Leslie’s. (4) A poor man will find satisfying returns and Owners of Liberty bonds should fully understand the 
safety in short-term notes yielding from 5 to 7 per cent. | character and the possibilities of these obligations. In- 
Y., Rochester, N. Y.: (1) The tip that something extra ae ne as > pew Pe take — of the bonds, their ae r 
was to be done for stockholders was recently given out to | #4 their probable future value is given in special cir- 
- es ws = 4 _# cular L, issued and mailed free by H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
friends by insiders in United Cigar Stores. The stock has Inc., 204 So. La Salle St., Chicago, and 1204 Trinity 
had a smart advance which possibly has discounted the Bldg., New Maske. 
‘**melon,” if there is to be one. (2) American Tobacco How the safe ‘ty of invested funds may be ensured is the 
common is a business man’s investment. It is several | theme of “Acid Tests of Investments in War,” issued by 
points lower than the figure you give. (3) Rock Island a L — &C or mgm ing ay, = w York, one 9 

, Hy . . ." ’ ° , 1 " 3 lai , res > s 
77% pid. is an attractive speculation. The road’s earnings deapabin first auvee ss Soa aiaie coma, ‘hours d 
are encouraging. It looks as if an effort were being | under the Strau pl ) n d n tting 51 6%, will be 

. S as a de e Straus an anc e 972-9 '/os > 
made to shake out weak holders by those who seek to | mailed free. Write to Straus & Co. for circular No. 
accumulate the stock. M-703. 

V., Cleveland, O.: Although Pacific Mail S. S. Co.|, No class of stocks has a better market record than the 
under present auspices is prospering and has paid an ini- divide | the any Oil ee ie pay —— 
tial dfvidend on common of 10% on par (#5) the company | reer e neve aoe ae a econ eet 
: dy 4 ee | handsome melons. A highly informing book, “*Stand- 
is not a seasoned concern. It is in strong hands and if the | arg Oil Stocks,” containing complete statistics as to capi- 
dividends should prove to be quarterly, or even semi-an- | tal, earnings, dividends, high pene me prices, will be mailed 
nual, the stock would be a good business man’s purchase. | free on request by L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, 
For a woman with your limited capital and unfamiliar | New York. 
with stocks I do not recommend this issue. You cannot Short-term notes of reliable corporations are among the 
be sure that it will move up and down as you conjecture most desirable offerings in the financial market. The Na- 

: . Pl . art *| tional City Company, National Bank Building, New 
pina if you can ~3 at $20, it would be a good pur- | York, is distributing 6 per cent. gold notes of the Electric 
chase under present conditions. 


Auto-Lite Corporation. The notes are secured by col- 
New York, August 30, 1917. JASPER. late ral worth three times their amount, and the corpora- 
FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 








tion’s earnings place the notes in an exceptional position. 
The one-year notes yield over 6.75 per cent. and the two- 

. . . year notes over 7 per cent, Complete descriptive circular 
Readers who are interested in investments, L-73 may be had by writing to the National City Com- 


and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of | pany. 





Watching the Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 339) 


republics. German intrigue lost power in|—were given prison sentences. Local 
Mexico from the day on which the United | uprisings, traceable either to enemy 
States declared war. This action was the | agencies or ignorance, were promptly sup- 
answer to the test. Better than any| pressed. Politics failed to touch the 
other, former ambassador von Bernstorff| problem at any point. In New Jersey, 
knew the workings of democracies, and| the President’s State, there was a clean 
advocated a more subtle course on the| draft as elsewhere. Governor Edge is a 
part of his country. But the Berlin war| stalwart Republican and thus might be 
office paid no attention, the United States | expected to be opposed to the Administra- 
was driven into the struggle, and the little| tion from a purely political standpoint. 
republics, having witnessed that a great| His patriotic leadership in New Jersey, 
democracy could be militant in its peace- | however, won the admiration even of the 
loving propensities, lost no time in follow- | Washington administration. The Presi- 
ing suit. All of this argues for better| dent, who took a particular interest in the 
understandings when the war is over. application of the draft regulations in New 
Jersey, was delighted with the way it 
N° powerful army was behind the} worked. Senator La Follette, of Wiscon- 
draft at any stage. Yet it has| sin, has declared that 98 per cent. of the 
worked through without a hitch. The! people are opposed to the draft. No one 
comparatively insignificant Regular Army | believes it. Consciously or unconsciously, 
. has been brought up to| the Wisconsin Senator confuses a desire 
Making an its war standing, the! for peace with opposition to the draft 
Army to ranks of the National|system. Every true American wants 
Order Guard have been filled, | peace as soon as it can be obtained right- 
and more than half a}eously. He also wants it permanently. 

million picked men are on their way to the | But there is a vast difference between this 
training camps. With one or two isolated | desire and an unwillingness to fight in the 
instances, there have been no scandals. | defense of the nation’s rights under the 
Those guilty of accepting bribes to bring | draft system, which is the system of a true 
about exemptions—only two being known | democracy, since it takes all classes alike. 
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SENDING SISAL TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD “= 


The coarser cordage, saddle bags, hammocks, hats and other products with a fibrous base 
are largely made from sisal, which is shown here baled and ready for shipment. 


Leslie’s Export Trade War 
Service to Business Men 


Commercial opportunities for American business men 
abroad—especially in South America—were never better 
than they are today 


All that is needed is the advice of an expert to bring 
supply and demand together. ‘This expert advice is yours 
for the asking. Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, Professor of 
Foreign ‘Trade at New York University and Editor of 
the Export and Promotion Department of Leslie’s, has 
helped thousands of American merchants to sell their 
As a reader of Leslie’s 
at your service, gratis. 


goods abroad. his department is 


Dr. Aughinbaugh has sold goods in nearly every 
civilized country in the world. He is in close touch with 
the foreign market, and his familiarity with conditions 
abroad based on personal experience makes it possible 
for him to answer or to find the answer to any problem 
that may confront the exporter 


ce 99 


Have you a product that you think might “go” in 
South America? 


Do you know how to reach the representatives from 


foreign houses anxious for American goods—perhaps the 


very thing that you manufacture? 


If you have an export problem you can’t solve, 
submit it to the Export Department and it will receive 
Dr. Aughinbaugh’s personal attention. 


Leslie’s Export Department 
W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ow New Fortunes Are| 


Being Won Overnight 


How one man who formerly earned $1500 a year became one of the richest 


men in his city. How another increased his salary 800% 


in one year. Other 


examples that point the way to ambitious men and women.—By R. D. Raines. 


HILE there is no school which can 
W teach its pupils how to make money, 

there is a way to cultivate one’s per- 
sonal powers which is enabling a great army of 
men in all parts of the country to turn failure 
into success almost overnight, and the “how” 
of it is really very simple. 

I know of one young man who, a little over 
two years ago, was earning $1500 a year, with 
no prospect cf anything more. He was mar- 
ried and had a wife and two children to support. 
Year after year he had been working hard and 
faithfully, yet didn’t seem to be able to get 
ahead. 

Today, twenty-six months later, this man is 
one of the leading business men of his city. 
He is worth nearly $200,000. He owns three 
automobiles—belongs to country clubs and 
other exclusive organizations—goes fishing, 
hunting, traveling, whenever he wants to, and 
has one of the finest houses in town costing 
over $25,000 which he paid for in cash. 

Here is what this man recently wrote me 
about his success—and it carries a message 
which can easily be worth a fortune to any 
reader of this magazine. 

“In response to your question, I am only 
too glad to explain how I was able to change 
my poor man’s lot for all the comforts and 
luxuries that wealth can command. 

“Until a few years ago I belonged to that 
great army of drifters—you know the kind— 
those fellows who take what comes to them 
but never stop to think how much more they 
might get with very little extra effort. 

“One night just about two years ago I 
suddenly ‘found’ myself, and as a result my 
whole life was changed. In less than three 
years I have accomplished what I had thought 
before would not be possible in my whole 
lifetime. 

“The trouble with most men—the great 
army of drifters—is that they let slip by this 
crucial stage in their development without 
making a really searching, critical, unbiased 
inventory of themselves. They miss finding 
what is keeping them from success, so they 
continue to drift. Those very men—my own 
friends, lots of them—are earning just about 
what they did and what I did two years ago. 
Just like those men, I found that I had a 
pretty fair share of ambition, determination 
and energy, but in spite of these assets I 
wasn’t getting anywhere and I wanted to 
know why. I determined to watch myself 
closely—to compare myself with those giants 
of American business who have made such a 
stupendous success—Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, 
Schwab, Carnegie. In the past I had worried 
about my lack of education, but not one of 
these millionaires had any more schooling 
than I had. I knew then it couldn’t be a 
matter of education. 

“I kept on watching myself closely. I got 
the habit of criticising my action on any 
proposition that came before me. And then 
I saw the light. It was this way—in every 
proposition, no matter how trivial, that re- 
quired a decision, I found that I was afraid to 
make an ‘out-and-out’ decision. I knew in 
my heart the way I should have decided and 
yet hesitated. I decided one way and then 
another. I didn’t seem to be able to make 
decisions promptly and decisively even though 
I really knew which way I should decide. 

“At last I was beginning to discover myself. 
I found that I didn’t know strongly enough 
just what I wanted—or knowing, I hadn’t the 
necessary will power to demand it. I decided 
to experiment with my will power. I said to 
myself and repeated it over and over that I 
would cultivate it. I knew now where the 
trouble had been in the past. I had in the 
past just sort of begged for success—now I 
=— a ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

47-P Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at 
your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the 


book in 5 days. 
Name....... 


EEOC Se tee ee 


determined to go after it—to go after it with 
a grim determination that would brook no 
interference. I determined to cultivate my 
will power and to command and demand what 
I wanted—SUCCESS. 

“But it wasn’t plain sailing at first. I knew 
I wanted to cultivate my will power. I had 
determined that, but how to do it—that was 
the question. I knew in a dim sort of way that 
other men had studied this question, and I 
began to investigate. At times I felt myself 
hesitating—my enthusiasm cooling—but with 
a directness of purpose I had scarcely known 
before, I kept up the search for means whereby 
I might develop my will power. 

“For a while I was able to find nothing that 
offered any help to me in arriving at a proper 
understanding of my own will or rather in 
acquiring the new power that I hoped might be 
possible. 

“One day when talking the matter over with 
an especially well-informed man, whom both 
you and I know, I learned from him that an 
eminent scientist had just completed the most 
thorough and comprehensive study of will 
power ever made. The name of this scientist, 
as you know, is Prof. Frank Channing Haddock. 

“T immediately got one of Dr. Haddock’s 
books, and the first statement that greeted 
my eyes was this: “The will is just as sus- 
ceptible of development as the muscles of the 
body.’ Imagine my delight! Here at last my 
question was answered. I discovered that for 
20 years Dr. Haddock had devoted himself to 
this study and had so completely mastered it 
that he had been able to set down the very 
exercises by which anyone can develop the will, 
making it a better, stronger force each day, 
simply through an easy, progressive course 
of training. 

“Can you wonder that I began instantly to 
practice the exercises as laid down by Dr. 
Haddock, and with a fervor that astonished 
even myself? And, almost from the very first 
day, the results were remarkable. I don’t 
think I need enlarge further as to how remark- 
able the results were—when in little more than 
two years this training of Dr. Haddock’s—and 
this training alone—has lifted me from what 
was practically poverty to a position of wealth 
and affluence. 

“If my letter will be the means of introducing 
Dr. Haddock to other young men throughout 
this country, I will be well repaid, for I know 
that I will have the thanks of every one of these 
young men.” 

Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exercises 
in will training have recently been compiled 
and published in book form by the Pelton 
Publishing Co., of Meriden, Conn. Mr. 
Pelton has authorized me to say that any 
reader who cares to examine the book may do 
so without sending any money in advance. 
In other words, if after a week’s reading you 
do not feel that this book is worth $3, the sum 
asked, return it and you will owe nothing. 
When you receive your copy for examination 
I suggest that you first read the articles on: 
the law of great thinking; how to develop 
analytical power; how to perfectly concentrate 
on any subject; how to guard against errors 
in thought; how to drive from the mind un- 
welcome thoughts; how to develop fearlessness; 
how to use the mind in sickness; how to acquire 
a dominating personality. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
200,000 owners who have read, used and praised 
“Power of Will,” are such prominent men as 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, 
Ex-U. §. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. 
McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson 
of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; 
Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, and 
thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would suggest 
immediate action in this matter before you. 
It is not even necessary to write a letter. Use 
the form to left, if you prefer, addressing it to 
the Pelton Publishing Company, 47-P Wilcox 
Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will come 
by return mail. This one act may mean the 
turning point of your life, as it has meant to 
so many others. 


| caution is taken to guard his health. 
| is vaccinated and receives typhoid anti- 
| toxin. Sick call is held every morning 
and ‘should any contagious disease 
develop he is sent to the Naval 
Hospital where he receives the best 
care. 

When ready to leave detention, the 
whole company with its instructor moves 
to another barracks. Here the recruit 
receives additions to his uniform equip- 
ment, and is permitted to go on liberty 
once a week, providing he demonstrates 
a certain degree of aptitude in his studies. 
The boy who doesn’t show aptitude 


from this squad 
weeded out and discharged. 

The real course of instruction has now 
commenced. There 
boys get every day: a bath, an hour at 
Swedish physical exercise, an hour in 
school, and three square meals. They are 
now taught everything of the sailor 
| profession possible to teach them in the 
time limit of three or four months. 
Target practice is also included in the 
curriculum, the men Starting in first 
with gallery shooting. Next they are 


who remembered the ground as he had 
seen it. “Gather up the men and carry 
me over there.” 

He was taken to the woods by his men 
and under his directions, blinded as he 
was, they defended the wood against the 
German attack and prevented the posi- 
tion being turned. 

Brassac has five other wounds besides 
the loss of his eyes and has nothing except 
his sous-lieutenant’s pay and pension. I 
asked him what he was going to do now 
| that he could no longer serve in the army. 

“T am learning typewriting,” he re- 
plied, ‘and to read the Braille books. I 
expect to study law.” 

If he had not been a soldier, the mere 
thought of blindness would have appalled 
him. Having been a soldier, he takes 
what the day brings and goes sturdily 
about the business of life. 

There is more than the mere change of 
| environment that brings the change in the 
_ soldier’s view-point, that makes him cast 
aside the small things that seemed so im- 
| portant in the days before. A man can 
| go on a camping trip and get much the 
| same change in environment, yet take all 
\his worries with him and bring them all 
back again. But if he becomes a soldier 








| minimum. 


body; and the pack is so held that he can 
brace against it and use it as a back rest. 
| When Sammy is under fire his pack affords 
him effective protection against shrapnel 
.and shell fragments. 

The ingenuity of the thing, moreover, 
has been carried to the farthest limits. 
| Take the canteen and cup, for instance. 
| The canteen holds far more than the old 
canteen; it is larger; but it is hollowed 
out on one side to fit the hip and leg, and 
therefore it is easier to carry. It has a de- 
'tachable padded cover that acts as an in- 
|sulator, to keep the water cool within. 
The cup is just the shape of the bottom of 
the canteen and fits right over it, inside 
the cloth cover. The folding handle of the 
cup is in turn so designed that it becomes 











is assigned to the “bone-head squad,” and | 
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Breaking Into the Navy 


(Continued from page 334) 


He| taught the use of the Colt pistol at 25 


and 50 yards; then the use of the rifle 
at 200 and 300 yards. This is considered 
important, for from these boys must come 
the gun-pointers to fire the great twelve- 
inch and fourteen-inch guns. 

Upon completion of the course of 
training, the boys are usually granted a 
few days’ leave to visit their homes be- 
fore being ordered to sea. Sometimes 
their friends find it difficult to recognize 
them, so wonderful has been their de- 
velopment during these few months of 
training. 

There is a wonderful feeling in the boy’s 
heart when he is first ordered to sea to 


the undesirables are| take his place as one of the crew of a 


battleship. He goes to do a man’s work, 
to fill a man’s billet, to fit into the life on 


are six things the| board ship and to continue his training 


along different and more advanced lines, 
for the training of a bluejacket never 
ends. Every day’s drill is a continua- 
tion of training, training for battle, 
training for that moment when the cross 
wires of his telescopic sight will bear upon 
the sides of the enemy battleship, and 
the fourteen-inch gun, at his trigger pull, 
will speak with the voice of victory. 


Careiree in the Face of Death 


(Continued from page 333) 


he undergoes _ strict discipline, and 
day after day a new habit of thought is 
drilled into him. The old thoughts are 
forced out by the harsh-voiced, quick- 
speaking drill-sergeant. He is lined up 
anew mentally by the new duties he has 
undertaken. These do not allow of the 
interference of business worries, and the 
chief of them is to go cheerfully to the Great 
Adventure, to offer his life automatically. 


He does not consciously carry that 
thought in his mind. But it is sub- 


consciously with him, and he knows that 
his life is forfeit from hour to hour. 

Very little else counts when life is at 
stake. It is time enough to take up again 
the daily round of troubles when one can 
reasonably count on the end of the day. 
Without going into the matter deeply, 
the soldier feels this and puts trouble be- 
hind him, becoming thereby a very light- 
hearted and seemingly careless creature. 

A friend of mine in the aviation corps 
said to me one day that he had five 
hundred frances and was going out to spend 
it on a good time. 

“Why don’t you put some of it aside?”’ 
I asked him. 

“What is the use?” he replied. “I am 
going back to the front tomorrow.” 


American Soldier’s Fighting Equipment 
(Continued from page 342) 


matically it reduces its own weight to a|rigid; then it may be elongated by in- 
On the march, when Sammy | serting the end of the knife or fork when 
sits down to rest, the lower end of the |Sammy wants to cook coffee or soup in it 
pack plants itself firmly on the ground and | and wants to keep his hand away from the 
the whole weight of it is lifted off Sammy’s | fire. This is only one example of the sort 


of intelligenee which has been used 
throughout in the designing of every 
article that the American soldier carries. 
Each article is essential, and where 
possible each article performs two or more 
functions. And the equipments are 
stoutly made too. 

The American Springfield rifle is con- 
ceded to be the best military rifle now in 
use. The American equipment, as far as 
the individual soldier is concerned, shares 
much the same distinction. The Ameri- 
can soldier himself—well, we will be 
modest and let him demonstrate. All 
that seems to be necessary now is to 
get these three well enough acquainted 
with one another and in large enough 
numbers. 
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Compare Republics with 


Highest Priced Trucks 


Pont for point, Republic Trucks show the ut- 
most in Quality—in their capacity for excess 
strain, strength and workmanship, which means 
“always on the job”—in their durability which 
repays the investment over and over in longest 
service. More than 23,500 Republics in use to- 
day give you abundant proof of this. Republic 
construction and the Republic-Torbensen In- 
ternal Gear Drive account for their unmatched 
records. 


Only the buying and building power of the largest motor 
truck factory in the world can make possible the Re- 
public’s low prices. 


A new Republic model is now ready for delivery: 
Model Nine Special, 34-ton, 128-inch wheelbase, with 
the usual Republic excess capacity, chassis with seat, 
$895. Other sizes: Republic Dispatch, express body, 
canopy top, windshield, $895; with solid panel body, $920; 
l-ton with stake or express body and bow top, $1195; 
1%4-ton, $1450; 2-ton, $1885; 312-ton Dreadnaught, $2750. 
All prices f.0.b. factory. We build every type of body. 
Our new dump bodies, hoist and gravity, are unexcelled. 


Write for book on model in which you are interested. 
Address Department K 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. Alma, Mich. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPUBLIC DEALER. 


Dealers and Service 
Stations in Over 900 
Principal Cities. 














~ Why Live An Inferior Life? 


ONSCI 











What 
Others Have to Say 


“Worth more than a thousand 
dollars to me in increased men- 
tal and physical capacity.” 

“IT was very skeptical, now am 
pleased with results; have gained 
17 pounds.” 

“The very first lesson began to 
work magic. In my gratitude, I 
am telling my croaking and com- 
plaining friends,‘ Try Swoboda.’”’ 
. “Words cannot explain the new 
life it imparts to both body and 
brain.” 


“It reduced my weight 29 
pounds, increased my chest ex- 
pansion 5 inches, reduced my 
waist 6 inches.” 

““My reserve force makes me 
feel that nothing is impossible, 
my capacity both physically 
and mentally is increasing daily.” 
“I think your system is wonder- 
ful. I thought I was in the best 
of physical health before I 
wrote for your course, but I 
can now note the greatest im- 
provement even in this short 
time. I cannot recommend 
your system too highly. Do not 
hestitate to refer to me.” 

“You know more about the 
human body than any man with 
whom I have ever come in con- 
tact personally or otherwise.” 


A few of Swobodas Prominent Pupil 
F. W, Vanderbilt Charles F. Swift 

W. G. Rockefeller, Jr. Oscar Straus 

Howard Gould Simon Guggenheim 
Percy A. Rockefeller Maxine Elliott 

W. R. Hearst Woodrow Wilson 
Alfred 1. Du Pont Frank A. Vanderlip 
Otto H. Kaha Charles Evans Hughes 
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Alois P. Swoboda *s 
2219 Aeolian Blig. *s, 
New York City 


. 
Please send me your free WY. 
copyrighted book, “Con- ‘\. 


see e eee ee serene ee eeeeseeeeeee 


\ Alois P. Swoboda, 2219 Aeolian Building, New York City Men 


I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove 
to you that you are only half as alive as you must be 
to realize the joys and benefits of living in full; and that 
you are only half as well as you should be, half as vigor- 
ous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may be, 
and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


HE fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or old, 

weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by demonstration 

that you are leading an inferior life, and | want the opportunity to show 
you the way in which you may completely and easily, without inconvenience 
or loss of time, come into possession of new life, vigor, energy, development 
and a higher realization of life and success. 


Become Superior to Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better human being of you physically, men- 
tally and in every way. The Swoboda System can do more for you than you 
can imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to 
make the mere act of living a joy. It can give you an intense, thrilling and pulsa- 


ting nature. It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, | guarantee it.. 


My guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, positive and absolutely fraud-proof. 


WHY TAKE LESS THAN YOUR FULL 
SHARE OF LIFE AND PLEASURE? 


Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best — thoroughly 
well, virile, energetic? Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every 
opportunity ? It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda System points the way. It 
requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; 
there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical conditions without 
inconvenience or trouble. 


Your Earning Power, 


your success, depend entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory 
and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, 
for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda System can make 
you tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will power, and 
make you physically just as you ought to be. 


My New Copyrighted Book is Free 


It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body as 
it has never been explained before. It will startle, educate and enlighten you. 

My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. It tells, in a highly interesting and simple 
manner, just what, no doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have always wanted to know about 
yourself. 


presecet 
' 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of your body 
and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains how you may 
make use of natural laws to »»ur own advantage. The 
My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain froma Swoboda 

college course. The information which it imparts can not be obtained elsewhere at any 

price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through Conscious Evolution of your System 

cells; it explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men and w Th d: is as 
have advanced themselves in every way through a better realization and conscious use of the . 
principles which I have discovered and which I disclose with my book. It also explains the dangers effective 
and after-effects of exercise and excessively deep breathing. for 









Mail the Coupon To-day Women 
Write to-day for my Free Book and full particalars before it slips your mind. You owe it to yourself at leas’ as 
to learn the full facts concerning the Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution for men and women. Mail thi 
coupon or a post card now, before you forget. for 
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